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THE REV. JOHN CLOWES, NON-SEPARATIST. 


Tue life of the Rev. John Clowes is of surpassing inter- 

est, for his seems to have been the activity to which, under 
the divine providence, English-speaking peoples are indebted 
for their first adequate knowledge of the contents of the 
works of Swedenborg,; and Clowes was more than a teacher, 
he was a recognized example of the new Christian life. 
‘ The Rev. Samuel Noble, in an address after the death of 
Mr. Clowes, went so far as to call him “ absolutely the most 
powerful and efficient friend that has ever been raised up 
for the protection of the New Church,” and he went on to 
say :— 

Of Mr. Clowes alone can it be said that he has been an instrument of 
good to all; that wherever the English language is spoken or under- 
stood, in Europe or in America, an individual does not exist who does 
not owe a great portion of the blessings which he enjoys, either medi- 


ately or immediately, to the affectionate and laborious instrumentality 
of Mr. Clowes. (Intellectual Repository for July, 1831, page 466.) 


And Mr. Noble went on to call him the great cause of 
the doctrines being received so much more generally in 
English-speaking countries than elsewhere, and even to say 
that he had performed to Swedenborg, who wrote in Latin, 
an office like that of Aaron to Moses, since he not only 
translated the works from Latin into English, but adapted 
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them to “the comprehension of the most simple and com- 
mon understanding, presenting them in the most engaging 
form, even for the instruction of children.” 

It will be well to note the principal events of such a life, 
to indicate its spiritual progress and fruitfulness, and to 
notice somewhat particularly the grounds on which Mr. 
Clowes based his objection to a separate organization of the 
New Church with new forms of worship. 

Fortunately we have his own account of his early life 
(Memoir, Manchester, 1834), and no one can form a clear 
idea of his remarkable career without carefully reading this 
brief sketch. The life of him by Crompton, who edited and 
rewrote the manuscript left incomplete by Harrison, was 
issued in London in 1874 and again in 1898; but, though 
it includes many interesting anecdotes, it does not have the 
perfectly celestial tone of the little ——- 

The first words are : — 


The Almighty, in His adorable mercy, having been pleased in these 
latter days to accomplish His own divine predictions, by revealing to 
mankind the interior things of His most Holy Word and Kingdom, 
through the instrumentality of His chosen and enlightened servant, — 
Emanuel Swedenborg, and by thus manifesting Himself in His Divine 
Humanity as the One Only God of heaven and earth, it is strongly 
impressed on the mind of the writer of the following pages that some 
record of this most interesting and important event ought to be written 
for the use of succeeding generations. 


He deems it best first to give some account of himself as 
the witness of the progress of the new age, but he hopes 
that this is not done from vanity, and so he says : — 


Granting that the author’s mind is not yet completely purified from 
those defilements of self-love, and that he imposes upon himself by 
fancying he is less fond of human applause than he really is, let him 
at least obtain credit, when he asserts solemnly and in the presence of 
God, that it is the sincere and governing desire of his heart to be 
imposed upon no longer, but rather to fix his inward eye on the glory 
of God alone, and the good of His church, as the grand object which 
he has in view in writing about himself. 
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He was undoubtedly correct in supposing that his memoir 
would have value as a missionary tract, and would lead 
readers to give the glory to the Lord. 

The day of his birth was the thirty-first day of October. 
The year was 1743. It was a time of general European 
war, of laxity of morals, and of indifference to religion, 
but the home into which the infant came was a most pious 
and orderly one, quite up to the Puritan standard. 

The father was a barrister of Manchester. The mother 
was the daughter of a Welsh clergyman, and she died when 
the child was but seven, yet she had impressed upon him 
her care in relation to the church and all the devotions at 
home. The father took all the children to church morning 
and afternoon on Sunday, and followed these exercises in 
the evening with a service led by himself, which the boy 

especially remembered as most impressive. ! 

_ His first school was kept by a clergyman who gave re- 
ligious as well as secular instruction. He was fond of study 
and of sports out of doors. At eighteen he entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, but there he found no religious exer- 
cises, and was conscious of falling away from his early 
piety. His course was successful and he became a fellow 
under flattering circumstances. 

While he was thus enjoying his intellectual life, winning 
two prizes for Latin essays, a sickness fell upon him, and he 
became a sufferer from dyspepsia and was most unhappy. 
At this time in a friend’s room he was looking into a book, 
and saw the word “eternity,” which brought up at once 
before his mind thoughts of the emptiness and worldliness 
of his recent life, and he passed through a season of humil- 
iation, from which he emerged at length with a sense of the 
need of serving the Lord during the remainder of his life. 

With all the religious fervor which characterizes the 
“Memoir” he says that he had once refused the offer of 
the charge of St. John’s, Manchester, while he was ambi- 
tiously pursuing the intellectual life, but that now the builder 
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and founder of it renewed the offer just as it was ready for 
consecration, thus confirming; the young man’s recent de- 
cision. 

He was about twenty-five when he took up his life work, 
and he continued in it till his death in 1831. Thus he was 
sixty-two years in charge of one church, an incumbency 
marked by few outward events, except the erection of a 
beautiful tablet in the church to commemorate the comple- 
tion by him of fifty years’ service; but how eventful was 
his life from the spiritual side ! 

He had had no theological training. His ideas he calls 
obscure and imperfect. “He soon found that he wanted a 
teacher himself, and he has since been exceedingly shocked 
to think that he should ever have had the presumption, 
under such disqualifications, to ascend his pulpit. Yet he 
certainly had a zeal for the salvation of souls.” He began 
to address the hearts of his people, and so he always con- 


‘tinued, for he was never a dogmatic theologian and was 


always stronger in his affections than in his reasonings. 

It was about this time that he read in the library of his 
father, with whom he resided, William Law’s “ Christian 
Perfection,” and found much in it which interpreted his de- 
sire to teach and live the Christian life. He did not like 
Law’s preference for a contemplative life above an active 
one, and he was not helped to a more distinct view of the 
Lord, but he was led to read Fenélon, Madame Guyon, 
Tauler, Boehme, and other mystics, enjoying them not a 


. little, while still not fully satisfied. 


Now came his great awakening. In the year 1773, when 
he was thirty —a year significant of full preparation, as we 
know from the lives of our Lord and Joseph and David — 
he was invited to accompany a lady to Liverpool, whither 
she went on legal business. The lawyer to be consulted 
was a man of wealth who had become interested in the- 


ology, — 


Not that dry and barren science of mere speculation which reaches 
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no further than the intellect and is concerned only about the orthodoxy 
of a creed; but the theology of the heart, deeply affected with the things 
of God, thoroughly sensible of its own wants and weaknesses, and 
studious only to gain the victory over sin. 

This man, Richard Houghton, was a reader of Sweden- 
borg, and a correspondent of the Rev. Thomas Hartley, 
friend of Swedenborg and translator of the “Treatise on In- 
flux.” Hartley’s letters to Houghton were read to Clowes, 
and he was advised to read the then untranslated Vera 
Christiana Religio. He procured it, but at first felt no incli- 
nation to read it, as it was large, closely printed, and seemed 
to be a mere theological treatise. 

It was some six months after Clowes purchased this book 
that he was about going to visit a friend in Yorkshire when, 
on the evening before, he opened the book and caught sight 
of the phrase, Divinum Humanum. He went on his way, 
and was making his visit, when one morning as he woke an 
inexpressible calm overspread his mind, and “a divine glory, 
surpassing all description,’ came upon his sight, surrounding 
the words, Divinum Humanum. 

The effect was of course a strong desire to go home and 
read the book, and he took leave of his friend in haste, went 
back to Manchester, and began upon it. “It is impossible,” 
he says, “for any language to express the full effect wrought 
in his mind by the perusal of this wonderful book ; it seemed 
as if a continually increasing blaze of new and re-creating 
light was poured forth on the delighted understanding.” 
A very full summary of the contents is then given in the 
“ Memoir.” 

Naturally he procured other books of the author, which 
were “successively read, or rather devoured, and as con- 
stantly excited wonder, delight, and edification.” And this 
was followed by a desire to help others. He went at once 
to work, and translated the “True Christian Religion” in 
two years, and in eighteen more the “ Arcana” and some of 
the smaller works. For their publication he must have fur- 
nished the funds in large measure. 


od 
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Always conscientiously devoted to his charge, he preached 
his new understanding of the Divine Word, and ere long 
was assailed by three clergymen by word and in print. He 
replied, and was then accused to his bishop of denying the 
_ Trinity and the Atonement, of going outside of his parish 
to proclaim his views, and of holding meetings in his house 
for that purpose. The bishop, after hearing Clowes explain 
his faith, refused to censure him, and he was never again 
interfered with. 

It was true that he held meetings in his own and other 
houses. At first people came every evening to talk with 
him, and then he was obliged to set apart two evenings in 
the week and give lectures. Beginning about 1780 and con- 
tinuing for more than thirty years, he met with readers of. 
the doctrines in neighboring places, and soon after 1780 
made an annual series of visits to London, Bath, Bristol, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Hull, and other places. He assisted 
in forming the Manchester Printing Society, which was, and 
still is, very active in evangelization, | 

Mr. Clowes closed his “ Memoir” with the year 1818, his 
fiftieth at St. John’s, when the commemorative tablet was 
placed in the church; but he afterwards continued his work 
in spite of failing health until his death in 1831 ; and so at 
eighty-eight he passed to his reward, universally honored 
and beloved, and commemorated by a beautiful monument 
in his church, which represents him reclining in his weak- 
ness, but pointing his people upward, as the semi-centennial 
tablet represents him standing in his robes instructing the 
children. He was honored by none so much as by those 
who had been aided by him to gain the faith, and it is said 
that the largest meeting of New-Church people so far held 
in London gathered to hear Mr. Noble’s eulogistic discourse. 

Although he had not joined the new organization, he was 
regarded as the father of it, was often present at its general 
' meetings, had members of it meeting with him at Hawke- 
stone, where the non-separatist New-Churchmen came to- 
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gether annually, and was so well known in this country by 
published works and private correspondence that his “ Affec- 
tionate Address to the Clergy” was selected by our Con- 
vention in 1846 as the best tract to be sent to every clergy- 
man in the United States. 

There is not space here to give the long catalogue of his 
works, which included about twenty translated volumes, 
fifty-five original publications of the nature of commentaries, 
sermons, open letters, essays, children’s books, a manual of 
prayer, and an unfinished work on the Psalms (see list in 
New-Jerusalem Magazine, for Nov., 1849, p. 455), and many 
contributions to our periodicals. 

If the question be asked, How could one man do all this 
work? the answer would be, that he had no other interests, 
but it should be added, that he had one or two curates to 
assist him in the parish, and that his home life was most 
orderly and efficient. De Quincey was a distant relative, 
and he gives a glimpse of the man in his home, which is 
important to any one seeking to understand his life. The 
following extract from the “Literary Reminiscences” is 
quoted by Crompton : — 


He was the most spiritual-looking, the most saintly in outward aspect, 
of all human beings whom I have known. He was rather tall, pale, 
and thin; the most unfleshly, the most of a sublimated spirit dwelling 
already more than half in some purer world, that a poet could have 
‘imagined. The house seemed almost monastic, and yet it stood in the 
centre of one of the largest, busiest, noisiest towns in England... . 
On knocking at the door you were received by an ancient man-servant 
in the sober livery which belonged, traditionally, to the family. An 
ancient housekeeper was equally venerable, gentle in her deportment, 
quiet in her movements, and inaudible in her tread. A crowning orna- 
ment to the library was a sweet-toned organ, at which my venerable 
friend performed the music of anthems. (Life of Clowes, 1874, p. 68; 
also in New-Ferusalem Magazine for Dec., 1851, p. 504.) 


As will be inferred from this description, Mr. Clowes had 
not married, and this because in his new life He had found 


no lady as a helpmeet. 
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If we have now some idea of the man, let us consider the 
very interesting question which necessarily arose as to a 
separate organization, and the reply which it seemed to him 

‘should be made to the proposal. 

The movement which forced the question upon him did 
not originate in his vicinity, but in London. He had been in 
warmly sympathetic relations with the readers in the smaller 
circle of his visits for some years, and they had found in 
him a true pastor. It was different in London, where no 
clergyman of like condition was living, and where the few 
earliest people found themselves thrown, as it were, upon 
their own resources. Robert Hindmarsh says in his “ Rise 
and Progress of the New Church” (London, 1861, pages 
53 and following), that the first coming together was in 
1783, and that for four years an active propaganda had been 
carried on, and several societies for reading and conversa- 
tion had been formed, but that nothing of the character of 
public worship of the Lord in accordance with the faith had 
been attempted. In 1787 the proposition to establish a 
place of public worship was considered, but “negatived by 
a small majority on the ground that the proper time for sep- 
arating from the Old Establishment was not yet arrived.” 

This prudent view may or may not have been correct, but 
it seemed right to those who desired separation to proceed. 
To them Mr. Clowes came from Manchester to remonstrate. 
Mr. Hindmarsh says of this protest :— 


With the purest intentions in the world, and doubtless actuated with 
the most sincere desire of promoting the interests of the New Church, 
according to the best of his judgment, he earnestly entreated us to 
remain in our former religious connections, and not to think of desert- 
ing the authorized worship of the country. He thought it probable 
that sooner or later the bishops and other dignitaries of the Church of 
England would be disposed to revise their liturgy, and make it conform- 
able to the truths of the new dispensation; and he considered that 
no others had any right to interfere in the matter. A separation, he 
thought, might at some future period be found necessary, if no such 
reform as that which he contemplated, should be likely to take place. 
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In the meantime he recommended us to wait with patience until the 
doctrines of the New Church should have gained a more extensive 
reception in the hearts of the people, to cultivate the principle of charity 
towards others rather than aim at the introduction of new forms and 
creeds, and leave to those who had the proper authority, to make alter- 
ations in the articles of faith and in the ceremonies of public worship. 


Mr. Hindmarsh adds that these words were listened to 
with the greatest deference, but that the convictions formed 
by careful study of: the doctrines were not thereby changed, 
and he thinks that the result shows that the divine provi- 
dence favored the movement. 

As this is a statement of the views of Mr. Clowes by one 
who differed from him on this point, although manifestly a 
kind and fair statement, we should look to Mr. Clowés him- 
self for his reasons, and we find them given in a pamphlet 
which he issued is 1792, and which was given a second 
edition in 1868. The title of this pamphlet is :— 

An address from the Translator to the Readers of the Theological 
Writings of Baron Swedenborg, intended to point out the general De- 
sign and Tendency of those Writings, and particularly to show that 


they do not authorize the Readers in a Separation, at this Time, from 
external Communion with other professing Christians. 


In his usual flowing style Mr. Clowes states the principles 
of the faith and expatiates on the glories of the New Jeru- 
salem through the first half of these pages, and then takes 
up the questions : — 


Is not this New Church to be distinguished by any particular forms 
and ceremonies of worship? Is it to remain merely an internal spiritual 
church, and not to be made known externally by what Baron Sweden- 
borg calls the externals of a church, and which he shows to be neces- 
sary both to preserve and manifest its internals? Are the members of 
_ this New Church to continue mixed with the members of the Old Church 
in the use of their imperfect forms, which are, in many instances, con- 
trary to the truth? or rather is it not our duty, and are they not particu- 
larly called upon at this time to separate themselves from external 
communion with all other societies of professing Christians, that so 
having a purer and more perfect form of worship, they may serve their 
God more in the spirit and truth of devotion, and may by their examples 
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and preaching be instrumental in eee others to the knowledge of 
the Truth ? 

Here again is a fair statement of an opponent’s position, 
and to this questioning Mr. Clowes answers by two points 
only, first, as to the usefulness of a separation, and secondly, 
as to what we are taught.to do. In the title he uses the 
phrase “at this time,” and he now adds : — 

I say, at this time, because it must be obvious to every one that in 
all cases what may be right and expedient to be done at one time, may 
be very wrong and inexpedient at another; and that it is a great part 
of wisdom to know the proper time for doing everything. 

This phrase, “at this time,” should be noticed, because in 
the bitterly controversial book called, “The Catholicity of the 
New Church and Uncatholicity of New-Churchmen” (New 
York, 1863, pages 264 to 298), the Rev. B. F.. Barrett. 
ignores this phrase, “at this time,” extols Mr. Clowes as a 
saint, and denounces Mr. Hindmarsh as a “ Babel-builder,” 
doing injustice to both, and giving the impression that Mr. 
Clowes was as absolute in his non-separatist views as Mr. 
Barrett, which was not so at all. 

Returning to the “Address,” it then mildly states the 
hope of its author that, if no separation be made and if all 
remains undisturbed by commotion, a proportion of Chris- 
tians could be reached, instructed, and fully matured in the 
new faith; but that a separate organization will “excite in 
their minds an unnecessary and inseparable prejudice against 
us and our doctrines, which will operate most powerfully to 
prevent their receiving the truth from us.” 

In other words Mr. Clowes felt that he could gain more 
converts by holding on where he was, than by letting go, 
_ and he undoubtedly knew people who would be roused to 
prejudice if he took any step apparently inimical to the 
Established Church. 

The second reason for not separating “at that time” was 
found, he thought, in the explanation of the words “The 
earth helped the woman” (REV. xii. 16), which is given in 
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the “Apocalypse Explained,” 764. This work was not 
known in English until it was translated by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Hill, and therefore Mr. Clowes gave the passage in 
Latin and then translated it. The most important words 
are : — 

The church which is called the New Jerusalem, is to abide among 
those who are in the doctrine of faith separate from charity, while it 
grows to fulness, until provision is made among many. 

He therefore asks, has the church now grown to fulness, 
indicating that the time has arrived for separation? or is it 
still in need of the fostering care which it has been receiv- 
ing? He cannot admit that this time hascome. He thinks 
that zeal in London and elsewhere has overcome prudence. 
He believes that Mr. Hartley held the same view and got it 
from Swedenborg’s conversation. He fears that serious 
mistakes will be made by the separatists and that their work 
will be done in a crude way. He thinks that if an intellec- 
tual view should lead -toward separation, yet the affections 
would induce patience, hope, and the cherishing of old ties. 

Reserving a few comments on these reasons, and espe- 
cially on the passage cited from “ Apocalypse Explained,” 
764, to the close of this sketch, I wish to indicate still more 
fully Mr. Clowes’s view. In his “ Observations on Forms of 
Worship” (p. 234), he expresses his belief that too much 
stress is laid on external forms of worship. They are made 
essential, he says, when all the time not these but charity is 
essential, and charity may have “infinite variety of forms 
and ceremonies.” He thus expresses the broad inclusive- 
ness of his desire to bring all sects to the Lord. As may 
be seen again in his “ Pure Evangelical Religion Restored ” 
(Birmingham, 1811), he conceived of the spread of our faith 
in the Established Church, until a spontaneous movement 
would be made to eliminate from its ritual any language ex- 
pressive of false teachings ; and for this end alone he wished 
to labor. In this pamphlet he did not use his own name, 
but there was never any doubt of the authorship. The title 
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bears the words, “ A True History,” but it is certainly hope- 
ful prophecy rather than history. An allegorical representa- 
tion of Wisdom was engraved for a frontispiece, represent- 
ing a woman with helmet, lance, and shield, accompanied by 
a cherub and a lamb. 

The book begins : — 


It happened on a certain time, in a great northern kingdom, cele- 
brated alike for the extent of its dominion, its wealth, its refinement, 
and the genius of its inhabitants, that a very bitter and violent dispute 
arose respecting charity, faith, and good works. 


And an extended account is given of this discussion. 


When it had reached its height, “a distinguished person- 


age,’ appeared, of whom a full account is given, but the 
name of Swedenborg is withheld. This “ Sage,” as he is 
called throughout, was questioned, and replied at great 
length, respecting all the subjects treated in the “True 
Christian Religion.” After some sixty pages of explana- 
tions, interrupted by occasional questions, the instructed 
ones went forth to teach the people, and what they said is 
told. “The happy effects” are finally described as permea- 
ting the church, and state, and school, being “the blessed 
fruits manifestly springing from the heavenly doctrines of 
goodness and truth, delivered by the sage.” ‘Thousands 
and ten thousands in the spirit of true repentance and faith 
flocked together into the blessed city,” but others remained 
without. 

This seems scarcely “a true history” of what had hap- 
pened in England in the year 1811, or even now, but it 
shows the author’s sanguine expectations. The dialogue be- 
tween Sophron and Philadelphus shows the same hopefulness. 

In the discourse which he delivered after the death of Mr. 
Clowes, the Rev. Samuel Noble (Intellectual Repository for 
Nov. 1831, p. 585), brought forward the facts that for a 
score of years after receiving the faith Mr. Clowes had gone 
on in his hope of the Church of England reforming itself, 
and that he knew at one time some fifty of its clergymen 
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who were readers of the doctrines of our church. Mr. 
Noble says that Mr. Clowes lived long enough to see that 
he was “deceived by these flattering appearances,” but he 
seems not to have said so. 

It is pleasant to observe that in all their relations the sep- 
aratists and non-separatists maintained cordial sympathy, 
that every effort was made todo Mr. Clowes justice, and 
that he was as considerate in his own words, except in one 
instance. Unfortunately, the “Last Legacy” of the Rev. 
Joseph Proud contained an intimation that Mr. Clowes was 
somewhat moved by motives of temporal expediency. This 
Mr. Clowes strongly resented and was unquestionably right 
in denying the existence of such a motive, for he had always 
been most outspoken. The paragraph was omitted in a sec- 
ond edition of the “Last Legacy,” but it had done some 
good in bringing out the indignation of the separatists at 
such insinuation against their revered coworker and father. 
To Mr. Clowes’s objections to separation, the New-Church 
people in London made a full reply, which at length gave 
their “Reasons for Separating " (Rise and Progress, pp. 75 
to 78). It is a temperate statement, disclaiming the lack of 
charity which had been imputed, and showing why they con- 
sidered separation a duty to themselves, but more especially 
to their children, and to the rest of mankind, in order that 
the new light might shine undimmed by false conceptions 
of God’s Word, and that they might provide for those who 
should come after them. This statement was signed by 
seventy-seven persons whose names as they are given by 
Hindmarsh include several known and highly honored by us. 
He did not consider it necessary to give the passages which 
were cited, but prominent among these no doubt were such 
ones as “Arcana Ccelestia,” 1083, and “ Apocalypse Re- 
vealed,” 813, which say : — 

Every church must be internal and external. An internal without its 
external would be something indeterminate... . By the “wife hath 


made herself ready,” is signified that they who will be of that New 
Church of the Lord, will be gathered, instituted, and instructed. 
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It was after this discussion that the “Intellectual Reposi- 
tory” (July, 1818, pp. 185 to 191) took the ground that 
both parties had done right in following the dictates of 
their consciences, and not only so, but that Mr. Clowes and 
others had performed a use in remaining unseparated, while 
others had performed a use in separating. It felt that Mr. 
Clowes had been remarkably protected in his use and by 
“the peculiar providence of the Lord,” and it used in clos- 
ing these broad and affectionate words : — : 


Let both separatists and non-separatists (we hate to use the terms and 
hope they will soon be forgotten forever), proceed with zeal as hereto- 
fore in the performance of their particular uses and concur with cor- 
dial affection in the promotion of general ones: —so will the principles 
of the New Church be extensively diffused and the time be hastened in 


- which experience shall decide the question between them. 


Having endeavored to picture to some degree this beauti- 
ful life and to set forth the view taken by Mr. Clowes as to 
separating from the Establishment, I add a few reflections. 

1. Every one’s thoughts of the future must draw from 
his experience of the past. Now Mr. Clowes had had a 
happy experience in the bishop’s refusal to silence him, and 
he had met with no unpleasant opposition for many years. 


Had he been silenced no one would have acted more coura- . 


geously, and he would undoubtedly have gone on with his 
great work outside of the Established Church, since he could 
not do so within it. So far was this from being necessary, 
he had much cordial approval in that church, or he felt that 
he had. To him, therefore, the suggestion of separating 
was not a remedy which his case required. He was in an 
agreeable road and why should he abandon it when, so far 
as he could see, it led right on to his goal? Not only an 
Englishman’s love of the Establishment forbade him to for- 
sake it if it would tolerate him, but he felt entirely at his 
ease in it, and loved his congregation to whom he had de- 
voted years of service, so many and happy that to leave it 
might have killed him. 
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2. On the other hand, however, there were elsewhere men > 
of opposite experience who had no such church home as St. 
John’s was to its rector, who had no church home at all un- 
less they should form one, and who had no reason to take as 
hopeful views of the Establishment as Mr. Clowes held. 
While therefore they might not oppose his reasoning when 
he spoke for himself, they could not see for themselves and 
the majority of those who had received or would receive the 
new faith, any other course but the formation of a separate 
organization. 

3. Mr. Clowes only desired delay. We cannot fail to see 
that he may have been fearful of the result of so small a 
number taking this step, being not highly educated persons ; 
and the sequel showed that there was a great deal of disci- 
pline for them before they emerged from their difficulties. 
_ Had they been some thousands strong, had they included 
well-trained clergymen, had they displayed a very cautious 
and charitable temper, the condition which presented itself 
to Mr. Clowes, would have been very different. Now the 
New Church seemed like a little frail boat or raft upon a 
heaving ocean. But there is much reason to believe that 
those thousands would not have been reached for a great 
while, certainly not for a century. The few persons who, 
as individuals, here and there were reading the doctrines 
with eagerness, needed the preaching of their faith, and 
where could they get it except at Manchester? Moreover, 
they wished for prayers, and for all the means of worship 
which were the appropriate externals of their new internal 
states of mind, and such prayers and songs were nowhere in 
use. Mr. Clowes wrote many beautiful prayers, but his cu- 
rates continued, of course, to read the established liturgy 
and no change therein was allowed. No good would come 
of starving one’s self, and the readers must gather by two 
or three if no more, to be fed with the spiritual food of the 
Divine Word. 

4. Whatever the case may have been in England, in this 
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country there was no Establishment and never would be. 
The few people saw no reason to listen on Sunday to ser- 
mons on the Unitarian controversy, when they could meet 
and pour forth their hearts in praise and be taught what 
they believed. The ridicule from without, the strain with- 
in, which attended the beginnings of their organization, 
could much more easily be endured than to have heart 
hunger go unsatisfied. There have no doubt been need- 
less eccentricities which caused the more sensitive among 
our people no little pain; there have no doubt been foolish 
schemes of ambitious men so to organize us that they 
should ‘lead, and there may yet be more of this; but even 


$0, who could give up the deep satisfactions afforded by our 


churches, and the social life of their congregations, for any 
merely outward gains of popularity or place? The sugges- 
tion of delay always seems prudent, but may have in ita 
certain doubt of the divine aid. Apparently the Pilgrims 
were too few to succeed in establishing a new state, and 
half of them soon died. Apparently the disciples after the 
Roman persecutions, were too weak to set forth to evangel- 
ize Europe. Apparently the infant was too little to be born 
into the world, especially when the great red dragon stood 
ready to devour it as soon as it should be born. But really 
delay would have destroyed all these. 

5. One serious objection to Mr. Clowes’s plan lies in a cer- 
tain concealment which did not characterize his life at all, but 
which does appear in the pamphlet on “Pure Religion,” in 
which he uses for Swedenborg, the term, “the Sage,” by 
preference. A reader would ask, “ Who is this Sage? What 
books did he write? Where can they be procured? Why 
not tell us just who he is?” and the only answer would be, 
that the time had not come for saying that, that men should 
first accept the teaching, and in due time they would 
be told all; but they might justly say: “This is a subtle de- 
sign, and we will have nothing to do with it; tell us the 
whole truth at once.”’ This cautious course has been tried 
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by several, no doubt conscientiously, but it has always re- 
sulted, so far as is known, unpleasantly, and with proper 
resentment at what seemed an underhand course. In other 
cases, the minister who has tried it for a time, has come to 
see that he was hiding his light, and has found liberty and 
peace only in open avowal of his faith, and has also gained 
greater respect from those who did not agree with him. Lay 
people want downright honesty in the ministry, and then 
will give it all the liberty which is possible. If ten New- 
Churchmen were known to be active in a Presbyterian 
Church, propagating their views, and endeavoring to bring 
about such changes in standard and ritual as their faith de- 
manded, would not their presence cause anxiety to the rest 
of the members and lead them to be more conservative than 
they might be if left in freedom by the ten? Would not 
church quarrels of the most injurious description be certain 
to take place, defeating the guidance of the Holy. Spirit by 
magnifying personal differences ? 

6. As with all such questions, useful results must decide 
this one, and here is no place for dogmatism ; but two facts 
may be mentioned. Mr. Clowes’s influence in St. John’s was 
short lived, and his successor gave no nurture to the seeds 
which Mr. Clowes had planted; on the other hand, the little 
societies in Manchester and elsewhere, which looked so 
hopeless and even contemptible in their weakness, gradually 
increased and are still increasing. The Church of England 
is rent over questions of altar lights and incense, and has 
not reached the point of adequately considering spiritual 
problems; but our little organizations in that and other 
countries have borne good fruit in teaching and life, and 
have drawn to themselves all who sought sucha home. As 
the Rev. John Worcester said once : — 


Our organization has been and still is useful and needed. It is 
needed for our own life and worship. It is needed by the world. 
Whether the time will come when it will be no longer needed, belongs 
only to the Lord to know. 
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In this temperate statement we see the criterion of use 
applied, our only safe guide, Mr. Clowes’s and ours, on our 
several paths of life. Much as we may appreciate the love 
of those who are not receivers of our faith, we find that 
those of our brethren who join them in their church work 
and worship do not as a rule make progress in spiritual wis- 
dom so that they become guides to the rest, but are looked 
upon with some suspicion or at least are not encouraged, so 
that they gradually fall behind those of equal age and intel- 
ligence who have taken up the life and work of our churches. 
Every plant has its climate and will not grow as well in any 
other. Every angel belongs to some one society, his own. 

7. It is perhaps not too early to say that history is here 
repeating itself. In the beginning of Christianity all were 
Jews and intended to remain so. Every Jewish rite was 
kept as sacredly as ever. No one even thought of any gen- 
tile convert as fully converted unless he received the mark 
of Judaism and kept the Jewish feasts. When Paul began 
to find that his hope of successful evangelization lay not with 
Jews but with the Gentiles, there was bitter contention, and 
he almost lost his life in the temple at Jerusalem, in trying 
to prove after his experiences with Gentiles, that he was 
still strictly a Jew. They were so attached to their national 
religion that they could not consider separating from it. 
But Gentile converts did not long take this view, and in due 
time the Jewish rites were not observed in Christian homes. 
Judaism did not come over to Christianity, nor did any con- 
siderable proportion of Jews do so, but they remained as 
they now are, hostile to it ; and if men had waited for Juda- 
ism to reform itself and accept Christianity, they would 
have waited in vain till now. 

In England, those who were in the Establishment and 
were not molested there continued to have high regard for 
it, but those who were not of it did not feel like joining it 
or depending upon its gradual modification ; and the course 
of events, as before, has gradually emancipated our people 
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from allegiance to it. As Christians took over modes of 
worship from the synagogue, so our people have a liturgy 
modeled after the Common Prayer, but with different con- 
tent, for which in part they are indebted to Mr. Clowes, who 
composed most expressive prayers. In other words, Calvin- 
ism and the saints’ feast days and prayers implying God's 
wrath which Mr. Clowes tolerated, have been outgrown by 
the people of our organization. 

8. It remains only to consider the passage which seemed 
to give authoritative instruction not to separate “at that 
time.” “Apocalypse Explained,” 764, says that the New 
Jerusalem must first abide among those of false faith while 
it grows to fulness, and until it is provided for among many. 
Swedenborg’s own commentary best explains the meaning. 
In 732 of that work, heSays that the New Church will first 
begin with few, then With many, and then will be filled, and 
thus slowly for several reasons, which are that its teaching 
requires an interior preparation for its reception, that it re- 
quires the abandonment of the doctrine of salvation by faith 
alone, and that it depends upon its increase in the spiritual 
world. He adds :— 

The number of those in the world of spirits who receive it [the new 
faith] now increases daily. Therefore according to this increase that 
church which is called the New Jerusalem increases on earth. These 


are the reasons that the Christian Church, after the Lord left this world, 
increased so slowly, and did not come to its fulness until after a cen 


The word s@culum is by some rendered “age” or “ gener- 
ation.” It is very likely that it means century here, because 
in the second Christian century there was very rapid expan- 
sion. Thus we get some idea of a time limit even more 
definite than Mr. Clowes had, and we see that he was not 
quite right in asking, “ Is the New Church now a full grown 
man ?” because its stature in the other world rather than in 
this was to be considered. Now, no one on this earth 
knows the progress of events in the other world, but we are 
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living a century after the time when Mr. Clowes issued his 
address, and we can see a little more clearly than he could, 
that the world needs our open organization and our direct 
work, and that we can doa great deal if we devote all our 
power to it. 2 

At the same time we cannot be. so sanguine as he and 
others were, because it turns out that the naturalism into 
which the world had sunk is very hard to remove, that men 
are but little interested in spiritual things, and that there is 
need of great patience. Even when the little one has be- 
come a thousand, there is still the heart to be reached, that 
the small one may become a strong nation. We may carry 
our will to separate so far that we not only free ourselves of 
the trammels of the past, but also draw away from any 
brother who does not see things just as we do. This is 
most deplorable and Weakening. Having separated from old 
organizations we should now cultivate the truest friendship 
for their members, furnishing them literature and above all 
good examples of Christian life, and strengthening and uni- 
fying our own organization, that all may in time be one from 
the Lord, and in the Lord, with one Lord, one faith, and one 
baptism. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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THE MINISTRY: PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS.* 


Wir the high ideals of the office and work of the minis- 
try given in the previous lecture, I proceed now to offer 
some practical suggestions that may be useful in preparation 
for actual work. 

1. First of all in regard to the sermon. The first and last 
word about the sermon is “reality.” You have seen with 
me that the supreme qualification for a useful ministry is a 
perception of the mind of the Lord in the Word in relation 
to the present needs of living, thinking, feeling men and 
women. The sermon is the minister’s utterance of that 
perception so that men and women shall see it and feel it. 
It must be a genuine message. It must proceed from ear- 
nest purpose. It must be concerned with eternal interests. 
All the resources of cultured thought and oratory must sub- 
serve that purpose for the sake of those interests. It will 
clear away many confusions and save much fruitless toil 
and some humiliating failures if you will grasp at the be- 
ginning of your work Austin Phelps’s definition of the generic 
idea of the sermon. It is an oral address to a present audi- 
ence, involving an elaboration of divine truth in its relation 
to human states, with the end of awakening affection and 
determining conduct. It presupposes a present audience, 
a definite principle easily grasped by the ear, an imme- 
diate object to be accomplished. It is a speech; and if 
written it must be with the idea of an audience listening, 
to be affected while they hear. It is quite distinct from an 
essay or a book. These are for the eye; and in their struc- 
ture regard may be had for the possibilities of thoughtful 
pause, comparison, reflection. What is printed or written 
is there to stay, with its exactness of expression, complexi- 
ties of argument, niceties of illustration, fixed for the mind 
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to return to, as the eye dwells upon it, at will. The sermon, 
on the contrary, is spoken; and whether to dull ears or 
quick, it must be caught while the sound lasts. It is a 
speech ; and if spoken with the aid of manuscript, it none 
the less “involves in its very idea, the ease, versatility, flexi- 
ble expression, and the quickness of transition, which belong 
to good extemporaneous speech.” The oratorical instinct 
of a good talker impels him to do what the instinct of the 
hearers demands, “speak to the point.” He feels his audi- 
ence go with him, lag, or drop away, according as he gives 
them a point, and keeps it ringing in their ears. Speech 
must be simple, direct, and to the point, to enter the ear 
and hold the mind; and above all, it must have a point. 
You cannot write a sermon fit to be spoken, therefore, un- 
less you have in mind a compact subject, which you can 
state in a definite proposition, that the mind can grasp 
through the ear, and which is to claim the whole attention 
and move to a definite, practical aim. Ask yourself: “ What 
am I going to say?”” And if you cannot answer in a single 
direct sentence, find out how to answer before you begin to 
write or talk. It was my privilege to be associated closely 
for many years with a lawyer who had an uncomfortable way 
of asking me on Monday what I was going to preach about 
the next Sunday. I found it, however, very wholesome dis- 
cipline ; and when prepared to give him a direct and definite 
answer I had a standard of criticism by which to judge the 
mind’s tendency to indulge in useless excursions and hold 
it to the object to be attained. 

The sermon, moreover, is to be spoken to a popular audi- 
ence. “The best test of a good sermon is the instinct of 
a heterogeneous audience.” If you do not feel this instinct, 
cultivate it. The knowledge of men of many kinds and 
degrees of life, in varying circumstances, with an interest 
in them and insight into the applications of truth to their 
states, will implant that instinct; and study and practice 
will train it. The temptation to preach to classes will be 
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great. New-Church congregations in times past have been 
composed largely of the well-instructed, who have been not 
only jealous for the faith, but very careful of the forms of 
statements. Now an external element has been infused into 
most congregations, little instructed, and little disposed to 
study, sometimes rather prejudiced against doctrinal state- 
ments, which, not being clearly understood, seem to them 
little more than cant. Both classes will make their demands 
upon you, and probably express their opinions very freely. 
In your study you will think of the effect of every state- 
ment upon one or the other of these classes. The tempta- 
tion will be to preach to the predominant class; to guard 
your statements, quote the writings, argue your incidental 
_ propositions, and support even your illustrations to prove 
that they are valid and good. This is destructive of the 
instinct of the Apostle. It is the instinct of the student 
under fear of criticism. Fear God and love men. You are 
accountable to the Master for all classes that come under 
your ministry. The children are with you; the youth of 
the church are there needing to see the application of truth 
to their opening and wondering lives ; the inquirer is there, 
just beginning to think sanely and still fighting the ghosts 
of an old faith ; the tempted are there, needing the encour- 
agement the Word gives; the self-righteous, needing its re- 
bukes ; the sinful, needing its quickening ; the self-deceived, 
needing its iJlumination. The proposition presented, the 
point in hand, has its lesson for each of these ; and the 
application of the lesson requires regard to all, varied treat- 
ment for the sake of all, and refusal to be absorbed by some 
to the neglect of others. This ideal will lead you to put 
your theme in variety of relation and statement. It is not 
necessary that everybody should be equally interested in all 
parts of asermon. When I prepare a feast, I do not expect 
that any one guest will eat everything that is on the table ; 
nor do I infer that because the menu pleases one to-day it 
should be the same on all occasions. On each occasion the 
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theme should be kept to the front, now in one form, now in 
another, but always to the front. The theme should be 
varied, and the method of treatment varied. Do not be de- 
ceived because somebody says, “ That is the kind of sermon 
we want.” It is well that it met a felt want ; but the want 
of to-day is not necessarily the want that will be felt next 
Sunday. There are many kinds and you need to keep alive 
to their several needs. 

The sermon is a “speech,” and therefore must have a 
structure. “It must have unity, coherence, proportion; a 
beginning, a middle, and an end.”’ It is not an exhortation, 
nor a series of remarks, nor an arrangement of passages 
from the writings, nor a collection of texts. All these may 
be included in it, with due regard to its object and structure 
as contemplating a listening audience ; but they do not con- 
stitute a sermon. The very idea of preaching involves that 
the preacher has taken up a truth into his understanding, 
seen its application to various states present in living people, 
and that he shall speak it directly to active minds for im- 
mediately possible ends of life. It is a message given by 
a Divine Person to a personal ambassador to deliver to per- 
sons. The speech, therefore, must be wrought out in the 
mind, with a view to instructing and moving minds. If you 
cannot see where it will begin, how it will move, and where 
it will end, you are not prepared to speak it. I wish to im- 
press it upon you, as before, that the whole secret here is 
in “the mastery of the matter and in the clearness of the 
thought.” Skillin arrangement is an art. Its science is 
rhetoric; the art is learned by practice; and the soul of 
effective rhetoric in practical preaching is reality — genuine- 
ness of purpose. | 

The sermon is a speech that has for its object the awaken-. 
ing of affection and the determination of conduct. This is 
what the rhetoricians call “persuasion” in a good sense; 
and you need not be afraid of it. There has been a notion 
in the New Church that we ought not to speak to influence 
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the feelings; but it is a mistake. We are taught indeed 
“that the interiors of the Word ought not to be opened by 
endeavoring to move the affections ;’’ and so we are taught 
“that the human understanding ought not to have any share. 
in the exposition of the interiors of the Word.” It is obvi- 
ous that the warning in the one case as in the other is 
against false methods for unworthy ends. The Word is not 
to be interpreted to suit man’s selfish feelings, or favor the 
notions of his self-intelligence; that is all. As it is to be 
opened to instruct his receptive intelligence, so it is to be 
applied to move his good affections. We are to shun the 
platform sorcery which moves the affections without instruct- 
ing the mind, and which confuses and coerces the under- 
standing by sophistries of argument and fallacies of illustra- 
tion ; but we are to teach truth and lead by truth to the 
good of life. 

With this idea of the sermon it is obvious that the speech 
which is not practical: is not a sermon. An immediate ob- 
ject in a sermon may be instruction, intellectual conviction, 
the excitement of emotion, any or all of these; but the 
ultimate object of a sermon is none of these. It is life. 
It sets forth something to be practised. All divine doctrine 
does that. The Lord in the Writings of the Church has 
revealed those things which will “be serviceable to those 
who will be of the New Church.” They are for life; and 
they are to be preached for practice. It may be something 
that belongs to the interior life or to the exterior life; it 
certainly is something to will and to do because it is of 
divine doctrine. Evidently, therefore, if a sermon is not 
practical, it is not because it is doctrinal. All divine doc- 
trine is revealed to be practised in the life of the internal 
man or of the external man, in the life of the understanding 
or the will, or in their united life in the body. Doctrine 
may be presented abstractly, that is, with no manifest rela- 
tion to the willing and thinking and doing of the people; - 
but we have seen that such teaching is not preaching. It 
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falls short of being a sermon, not because of the doctrine 
it contains, but because it is a treatise on doctrine and not 
an address to the people about life. It does not connect ; 
and the missing coupling is comprehension of the bearings 
of the truth of doctrine upon one’s life, upon affection, 
thought, and conduct. The hearer does not understand the 
bearings of the truth upon his practice, not because it is 
out of his grasp, but because it has not been brought home 
to him. The most practical thing for a man may be a little 
high thinking ; but if that is true and the sermon is directed 
to that end, it ought to say so with such directness and 
clearness that the conscience is awakened to that duty. It 
may be that the needed practice is in the direction of a 
’ greater attention to the affections and thoughts of the in- 
ternal life, and less to the mere formalities and moralities of 
the external life; but if that is the case, it ought to be 
shown with directness so that it may be felt as a matter to 
will and to do. In the same way if the duty which the 
teaching demands respects the external behavior, all its 
truths and reasons ought to be ordered to show what is 
demanded of those to whom it is preached. 

It is very important that the minister should understand 
this matter and so meet the spiritual need of the people as 
to correct the very prevalent tendency to desire and be 
satisfied with exhortation to “a good life.” The sermons 
that do not obviously and with power connect truths with 
life have led people to think the trouble is with the subject. 
They say, “ The preacher talks over our heads.” Failing 
to show the vital connection of high truths with internal 
and external practice, the natural disinclination to self-ex- 
amination and repentance is strengthened and the inclina- 
tion to demand and enjoy something sweet, pious, pretty, 
and good, is mistaken for spiritual hunger. It is all wrong ; 
and the mistake is generally in the minister’s conception of 
what the people need and in his failure to meet that need. 
What men and women need for the redemption of their 
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lives from evil and littleness and for the reception of spiri- 
tual inspiration and power, is real thinking of high truths ; 
not dogma and doctrinal formulas, but doctrinal truth thought 
out into application to real human conditions and presented 
as a mode of life. The more profound the truth, the more 
exalted the treatment, the more searching its demands, the 
more practical it will be if it is only thought out into touch 
with the human need. 

The popular ideal of a practical sermon is something level 
to the range of your good natural affections, and the senti- 
ments of orderly home life, business life, devout worship, 
and so on; something easy to think about and feel about 
and do; something that sends you home feeling good. The 
sermon must go deeper to be really practical; but it must 
connect. Let the truth be never so high, only let it con- 
nect and let it be presented as a mode of life, and it will 
be seen to be practical. With the idea of speaking from 
perception of the mind of the Lord in the Word to the help 
of the known men and women committed to your care and 
cure, you will learn to be practical by being real. 

A word, now that we are on the subject of the sermon, 
as to its preparation. The first principle in effective prep- 
aration of the sermon, is to distinguish between the study 
and the pulpit while using the one to prepare for the other. 
The study is for investigation, selection of the subject, and © 
the distinctive truth to be presented, and the determination 
of the structure and movement of the speech. The pulpit 
is for “teaching” and “leading to good.” A distinction is 
to be made between the way in which investigators learn 
and understand the truth and the way in which truth is 
most successfully presented to disciples. The investigator 
begins with facts and particulars; he accumulates them and 
in the light of reason arranges them and concludes a uni-. 
versal principle in and under which they are related. In 
teaching, the process is reversed. The successful teacher 
presents the principle concluded and unfolds its particulars 
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in argument and illustration. The process of study is in- 
ductive ; that of preaching deductive. 

In preparation for the sermon, therefore, the text or topic 
determined by the occasion or the states and needs of the 
people, the first thing is to study it. The facts and truths 
concerning it are to be accumulated from the Word and 
the Writings. Then will follow reflection on the material 
gathered in the light of general doctrine, with a view to men 
in general. Then will begin to appear the particular prin- 
ciple involved which has a bearing upon the particular audi- 
ence and upon present states. With perception of this 
principle the construction of the sermon begins and follows 
the deductive process. Reduce the subject to a definite and 
easily grasped proposition. Labor with it until you see it 
clearly, and can state it definitely, and know what it ought 
to mean in the thought and practice of men and women. 
Construct a plan — simple, natural, progressive, easily com- 
prehended, and thoroughly conceived and held in the mind. 
See that the subordinate topics clearly belong to the subject. 
Reflect upon their development with a view to a right pro- 
portion; and consider what illustrations will exhibit and 
confirm that relation and proportion. Consider the applica- 
tion and see clearly what you are after with this subject in 
human lives. Do not fear to give too much time to the 
plan. The more clear it is to you the more effective the 
sermon will be with your people. Mature it well; and 
when you have it clearly in hand, consider how you will 
introduce the whole scheme of discourse so as to put your 
audience speedily in the humor for it, and in possession of 
the principle to be enforced. Then write or speak ; and 
if the sermon is written; let it be written to be spoken, 
with the consciousness of ears, not eyes. Every man will 
work out his own method, but the principle I have indicated 
will underlie every successful method; the principle or truth, 
which is the last thing to be reached in the investigation, 
is the first thing to be presented and kept dominant in the 
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presentation. The preacher must see it, where it will begin, 
how it will move, and where it will end; and this whether 
the sermon is a topical presentation of doctrine or an expo- 
sition of the spiritual sense of the Word. 

In regard to the preaching of the internal sense of the 
Word, I wish to add one word as my testimony to the ques- 
tion whether we ought to attempt to expound the internal 
sense in practical preaching from those passages of the 
Word where it does not easily appear ; and the testimony is 
this: if you can by study see and grasp the summary of the 
internal sense and state it as a principle of life, and illus- 
trate it by correspondences, it will be the most effective of 
all preaching. The New-Church congregation of our day will 
not patiently attend while you work it out by the dictionary 
of correspondences; but if you have thoroughly wrought 
out the meaning in your study, and will state it as a truth, 
and apply it to life, and illustrate by the correspondences in 
the text, they will feel its force, remember it longer, and 
have more conscience awakened by it than by any other 
mode of teaching. That is myexperience. And the secret 
of such preaching is mental grasp of the principle involved, 
and its development by a few simple illustrations of corre- 
spondence, and the application of it to life. The text there- 
after becomes a word of power, recalling and enforcing that 
principle of life. 

2. If néw, turning to the subject of pastoral administra- 
tion, I should mention the sermon as a primary instrument 
of pastoral care and edification, I should only express what 
all successful experience proves. 

_ The sermon, when it is a real speech, gets to be practical 
by the minister’s knowledge of his people; the practical 
power of the sermon more than all other agencies opens 
confession, leads to questions, and reveals states which give 
occasion for direct personal instruction, admonition, or en- 
couragement. The need that the minister should live much 
with his people is that he may know how to speak to them 
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from the Lord; and the more closely he touches their lives 
when speaking impersonally from the pulpit, the more will 
they reach out their hands to him as he goes in and out 
among them. 

There is a popular notion that few men- combine in equal 
degree the qualities of preacher and pastor; but I doubt 
if it is founded in fact or sustained by a true conception 
of preaching or of pastoral usefulness. I am free to say 
that in my own experience a large part of my pastoral effort 
has been ministered from the pulpit ; and most of the indi- 
vidual inspiration and guidance I have realized as useful, 
originated in the sermon, flowed forth naturally from its im- 
pressions. On the other hand the subject, or at least the 
treatment and application of the subject, has been usually 
suggested by contact with the people. I can see that in a 
large and thoroughly equipped church there may be a func- 
tion for a competent teacher, skilled in doctrine, in Sunday- 
school, class-room, and lecture-room, who might not reach 
the highest level of usefulness in the pulpit ; but even so, 
I cannot see how the preacher can fulfil his function unless 
he is the pastor in fact, thoroughly in touch with the people, 
and really the director of the whole scheme of education 
and life in the society. As our societies are conditioned in 
fact that is what the minister is required to do and to be; 
and if I have grasped aright the meaning of the priest’s 
function “to teach truth and lead by truth to the good of 
life,” the more real his pastoral care of the flock the better 
will he be able to speak to the people from the chancel ; 
and the more real his speech for the ends of eternal life, 
the closer and more helpful will be his pastoral touch out 
of the pulpit. | 

One thing to learn in pursuit of this double function is 
the value of a natural and logical scheme of routine observ- 
ance. Much depends in skilful preaching and pastoral sug- 
gestion upon the naturalness of the subject enforced, that 
is, upon its relation to the free and self-conscious thought 
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and meditation of the people to be influenced by it. Herein 
is the value of the round of the Christian year, with its 
observances. grouped about the three great festivals of 
Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. The Advent, culmina- 
ting at the Christmas season, when we lead the people by 
the unity of Gospel, collect, and sermon to meditate upon 
the Lord’s First and Second Coming; the Epiphany, when 
we think of the manifestation of his power and glory; the 
Lenten season, in which we contemplate His temptation 
combats, and His power with us in the shunning of evils as 
sins; Easter, as celebrating His victory and our new life ; 
and Pentecost, as celebrating the giving of the Holy Spirit 
and His Divine presence and operation with our souls; and 
the Sundays after Pentecost as showing the way of life in 
miracle and parable — this constitutes a simple, natural rou- 
tine not only fixed in history, but based in the correspondence 
of the changing year. It is unquestionable, as Dr. Bushnell 
said, that “ We need.to keep fixed times or appointed rounds 
of observance, as truly as to be in holy impulse; to have 
prescribed periods in duty as truly as to have a spirit of 
duty; to be in the drill of observance as well as in the 
liberty of faith.” And in this need, the round of observ- 
ance is not merely “an exercise to play out impulse and 
inclination, it is also an exercise to kindle impulse and beget | 
inclination.” 

The pastor who will thus use the round of the Christian 
year will find the children, the young, the mature, following 
it as the natural suggestion of the subjects to think about 
and the emotions to feel and the duties to perform. It will 
kindle impulse and beget question and suggest endeavor ; 
and this will furnish him with an unfailing round of sub- 
jects and applications, which will suggest inquiry and open 
personal application in a way most conducive to the freedom 
of self-conscious growth under a felt and acknowledged 
leadership. 

In pastoral administration there must be government also; 
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and a worthy preparation for the work of the ministry should 
include some careful instruction in the things that belong 
to executive skill. Much, however, must be left to common 
sense and loving tact. Priests are governors in ecclesias- 
tical affairs; but they must govern from good-will, and by 
virtue of truth and wisdom. You may rest assured that 
the way to have the rights of the ministry recognized is to 
perform the functions of the ministry. In committee, Sun- 
day-school, Young-People’s League, in social life, in the 
chancel, and in the homes of the people, diligence, thought- 
ful consideration of use, regard for freedom, patience in 
suggestion, and again patience in waiting for people to see 
and act as of themselves, love of leading without forcing — 
will win the day. The minister is a man whose love of 
ruling must be curbed, even when it seems to be for the 
good of others, to the measure of their freedom to see and 
accept the right way; and yet he is to be ever alert and 
diligent to counteract skilfully those natural inclinations 
and prepossessions which tend to create a sphere of worldli- 
ness, and lower the standard of duty. I have set the ideal 
for this administrative work when I said he is a diplomat 
with a divine commission. 

I wish finally to give the greatest emphasis to the impor- 
tance of the minister’s high function in the offices of public 
worship. It is here that he is to functionate preeminently 


- the Lord’s priesthood. It is in these offices that he is to 


feel his double representation. As he enters the chancel 
he bears the humiliation of man before the Lord, the needs 
of his people, the significance of the possibilities of the 
congregation and worship. He may well say: “O Lord, 
these souls are Thine, this Word is Thine, and I am Thine; 
do Thou with us what Thou wilt!”” As he opens the Word, 
and stands ready to announce the call to worship, he repre- 
sents the Lord; and all that the Lord wills to give, and 
enables the people to receive he is to minister in full assur- 
ance and tender solicitude. His personal unworthiness is 
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aside, his fears and anxieties out of place; there is divine 
grace to impart, divine instruction to deliver and apply, 
divine blessing to promise and transmit by the imposition 
of hands. He stands between the pecple and the Lord, 
now to lead in their confessions and prayers, now to an- 
nounce the Lord’s speech to them, now to apply it in their 
own thought and tongue, now to communicate the promise 
of power to fulfil it in life. There ought to be no confusion 
as to the right of the people to a free, dignified, and loving 
ministry of these divine functions. They are, above all, 
what the minister is called to functionate. 

The order of worship will vary for many reasons in differ- 
ent churches, It is unnecessary here to discuss even the 
leading principles which determine a right order in all varie- 
ties of common prayer. Whether the service be simple 
or full and complex, in a church, chapel, or upper room, 
there is no reason that all the appointments should not be 
arranged with simple dignity for the dramatization of this 
representation of the Lord’s priesthood — with the Word in 
the centre open to all eyes, with the priest’s desks where he 
may face the Word when speaking for the people or with 
them, and face the people in speaking to them from the 
Word. There is every reason why he should feel himself 
the priest of the Lord in both relations and enact the office, 
with commission to plead for the people with hopeful assur- 
ance, and plead with them as if the Lord were there in very 
person speaking through him, and to send them away with 
the divine blessing spoken over them with high authority, 
resting upon them like the touch of a divine hand. 


Lewis P. MERCER. 
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THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLUTION IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


PART VI.— THE CREATION OF MAN, 


I HAVE now reached the concluding Part of this series. 
The subject now is the Creation of Man. I deem it well to 
give here a brief summary of Part II., which treats of cer- 
tain views held by other persons as to the period of the es- 
tablishment of the Most Ancient Church, and the mental 
and spiritual condition of the people of whom that church 
was constituted. 

Opposing those views, I presented what seemed to me 
conclusive proof that the Most Ancient Church was estab- 


lished from the descendants of the earliest ancestors of the 


human race. By carefully discriminating these two peoples, 
and the periods in which they lived, the one from the other, 
the subject seemed to me to be simplified, and certain appar- 
ent discrepancies in Swedenborg’s statements on the sub- 
ject, would be seen to be apparent only, and would therefore 
disappear. . | 

The point in issue between myself and my opponents is 
this, whether the men who constituted the Most Ancient 
Church were the first men who by the creative act of the 
Divine Creator came into being on this planet, or, were the 
men who constituted the Most Ancient Church the descend- 
ants of those first men who were created by act of Divine 
Omnipotence ? 

The answer to this question I have given in the words of 
Swedenborg. I repeat them: “By Adam and his wife are 
not understood the first of all men created in this world, but 
the men of the Most Ancient Church.” (Divine Providence, 


241.) 
The force of this passage, in reference to the subject be- 
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fore us, is pointed by the language of Swedenborg in 
another place. He says that GEN. i., treats “of the estab- 
lishment of the first church on this earth. . . . There was 
no church before because men were without good and without 
truth.” (Apocalypse Explained, 294.) 

My attention has been called to a seeming contradiction 
to this statement. It is said in “Arcana Ccelestia,” 637, that — 
from the creation of man there as always been some church. 

When the author is found to say that there has always 
been a church even from the creation of man ; and also that 
there was no church before the Most Ancient Church, because 
the men at that time [that is, before the Most Ancient 
Church was established] were without good and without 
truth ; and is, moreover, found to say that there have been 
but four churches, then, is it not plain that the sound in- 
terpretation of these variant statements must be one that 
brings them all into harmonious relation? Hold that the 
word church is employed here in an unvarying sense, and 
you will grope with uncertain steps. 

When we refer to the Most Ancient Church, as distin- 
guished from the Ancient, the Jewish, and the Christian, we 
are referring to the church historical in the period in which 
the Most Ancient Church flourished, and of its having dis- 
tinctive characteristics, doctrines, and rituals from the 
churches which were established at succeeding periods in 
the world’s history, and which afterwards decayed and at 
last perished. They were distinguished from each other in 
marked ways familiar to the New Church. 

But the church considered as to that feature alone which 
is common to them all, that is, as the bond of conjunction 
and communication between heaven and the world, has ex- 
isted from the beginning, even from the period of the first 
created men on any earth in the universe, and will continue 
forever. On the church So signified, as on their foundation, 
all the heavens of all the earths in the universe rest, itself 
_ @ver sustained by continual influx from the heavens, and by 
that influx imparting life to the world without. 
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The passage in “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 637, to which my atten- 
tion has been called, is one among many others which points 
to this use of the church in the Divine economy, that of con- 
joining heaven and the world. It is the statement of a great 
truth which applies alike to the regenerating men and 
women in every church from the beginning until now, even 
from the Most Ancient Church to the Christian, Old and 
New, and to those other regenerating men and women who 
lived before the Most Ancient Church was established, and 
to those who lived before the time of the origin of evil. 

The passage before us, “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 637, standing 
by itself is open to two interpretations, but the sound inter- 
pretation in any case, cannot be that which is in obvious 
contradiction to the author’s statements on the same subject 
elsewhere. With such statements it must be harmonious, as 
I have already said, and more or less complementary. And 
if the passage before us is held to mean that the establish- 
ment of the Most Ancient Church was coeval with the crea- 
tion of man, then the statement of the author, that defore 
the establishment of the Most Ancient Church, there was . 
no church because the men who lived before the establish- 
ment of the Most Ancient Church were without good and 
without truth, cannot be true. I quote this important pas- 


sage : 

GEN. i. I, 2, 3, 27, treats of the establishment of the frs¢ church on 
this earth... . There was no church before because men were without 
good and without truth, .. . and were then in dense ignorance and 


falsities. .. . That God created manin His own image signifies that 
he was in the love of good and truth, and corresponded to heaven as 
its likeness; . . . and that God created them male and female, signifies 
that he reformed them as to truth and good. . . . Similar things are 
there understood by the creation of heaven and earth as dy the creation 
of the new heaven and the new earth, Apoc. xxi. 1. (Apocalypse Ex- 
plained, 294.) 

This is important information under three aspects: rst. 
That man being created in the image of God signifies that 
he was [then or created] in the love of good and truth. 2d. 
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That men afterwards, at a period prior to the establishment 
of the Most Ancient Church, were without good and truth, 
and were in dense ignorance and falsities. And 3d. That 
from these men by their reformation as to truth and good the 
Most Ancient Church was established. 

The people of the Most Ancient Church then — de- 
scendants of a people of an earlier age ; and before théir re- 
generation they were not like harmless, innocent animals, but 
were without good, and were in lusts and falsities hen in 
which they altogether were. (Arcana Ccelestia, 17, 18.) | 

The language in “Arcana Cceelestia,” 1002, previously 
quoted, refers to two peoples, one who ate flesh, and one 
who abstained from eating flesh. We learn that those who 
abstained from eating flesh, were the ancestors of those who 
did not abstain ; and these latter grew to be fierce like wild 
_ beasts. This fairly implies that those who did abstain from 

eating flesh had not grown to live like wild beasts; and as 
GEN. i. relates to those who did live like wild beasts, being 
in lusts and falsities, it is they who begun to eat flesh, and 
therefore they who were descended from Pre-Adamites, who, 
as the term implies, lived before the Adamites of whom 
were constituted the Most Ancient Church. 

GEN. i. 29, 30, is quoted by Swedenborg and applied to 
‘the case in hand, in “Arcana Ccelestia,” 1002, in its literal 
sense, just as he has quoted the “Book of Creation,” in 
“ Conjugial Love,” 156a, 193, 194. In its literal sense it 
applies so far as it is literal truth to the period of the crea- 
tion, and it is said that God gave to man for meat, every 
herb seeding seed; and thus it applied to the subject then 
before the author. But the spiritual sense is quite other. 
In that sense it applies to a state which succeeds the state in 
which “lusts have had dominion, inasmuch as the whole 
man is composed of mere lusts and falsities” (Arcana 
Coelestia, 59). When this succeeding state is reached he 
will be restored to the state in which he was created when 
he ate not flesh, that is, spiritually understood. 
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What fere means in “Arcana Ceelestia,” 286, we need 
not go to the dictionary to find out. The author in that 
passage refers to a people whom he had just described as 
“men with whom evils and falses had dominion — slaves ;” 
men with whom “before regeneration lusts and falsities 
have had dominion inasmuch as the whole man is [was] 
composed of mere lusts and falsities thence.” These are 
the men of whom Swedenborg says in n. 286, “that they 
lived like wild beasts.” And Swedenborg has thus in effect 
given as his own definition of the term, “ wild beast ;” and 
it is a definition the opposite in sense to that which is ex- 
pressed as the “ harmless, innocent animal,” as the lamb and 
the dove ; and to accept both is absurd. 

Swedenborg tells us that wild beasts in the Word mean 
sometimes, in the spiritual sense, the affections of truth and 
good (Apocalypse Explained, 388), but in the Latin the idea 
of wild and ferocious adheres to that word ( fera), but not in 
the Hebrew. Now is it to be supposed that Swedenborg, 
knowing that the sense of fera carried with it the idea of 
ferocity, would have employed it to describe human beings 
who were as innocent as lambs? 

In the first chapter of Genesis, the days there mentioned are the suc- 
cessive states of the regeneration of the men of that time, and the es- 
tablishment of the church with them. (Apocalypse Explained, 644.) 


That the author has thus expressed himself, intending his 


_ reader to understand that by the states of the regeneration 


of the men of that time, he meant not regeneration but the 
development of the infantile intellect of men of lamb-like 
characteristics, is to me incredible. 

Thus recapitulating the positions I had taken in an early 
paper of this series—positions as I think conclusively 
demonstrated from the language of Swedenborg, leaving 
nothing to unwarranted inference from beginning to end — 
I trust I have cleared the way for the understanding of the 
true doctrine of the New Church on the creation of man.. 
But, first, one word more in this connection. 
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An intelligent correspondent has called to my notice sec- 
tion n. 388, “ Apocalypse Explained.” That section appears 
to me to be important negatively only to the question raised 
as to the true interpretation of “Arcana Ccelestia,”’ 286; 
that is, that that passage does not and cannot mean that the 
men described as those who constituted the Most Ancient 
Church were innocent, undeveloped men. But while I am 
not inclined to disturb the repose of those persons who ac- 
cept Evolution as final, I would give to my respectful cor- 
respondent a respectful hearing and answer. And I give it 
here in this the conclusion of the concluding Part of the 
series, 

To give this matter a searching examination —and that 
is what it singularly demands as relating to the interpreta- 
tion of the only passage in Swedenborg, other than “ Arcana 
Ceelestia,”’ 286, to support what I regard as 2 mischievous 
and even dangerous error —I quote so much of this section . 
in “ Apocalypse Explained,” as is necessary for a full un- 
derstanding of the point at issue; and by careful analysis 
of the language employed by the author, find out its true 
import, and that, if possible, with such proof as will put an 
end to the controversy. 

Those portions of section n. 388, essential to our present 
purpose are here quoted :— 


“ And with the beasts of the earth.” This signifies evils of life which 
are lusts, and thence falsities arising from the love of self and the world, 
and therefore denoting evils of life, for an evil life is a life of lusts and 
falsities. . . . Hence by the beasts of the earth are signified evils of 
life, inasmuch as these rule where the spiritual life is extinguished. For 
where there is no spiritual life, there the life is merely natural, and the 
natural life without the spiritual is full of lusts from the love of self 
and of the world, and thus infernal, wherefore such a life is understood 
by beasts of the earth. . . . That beasts of the field signify lusts and 
falsities therein derived arising from the loves of self and the world, 
which devastate all things of the church with man, and also in an oppo- 
site sense, the affections of truth which verify all things of the church, 
may appear from the following passages in the Word [passages cited]. 
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Wild beasts in the Word signify also the affections of truth and good, 
which are opposite to the affections of the false from evils called lusts. 
The reason why wild beasts in the Word signify also the affections of 
truth and good, is because the expression from which they are so named 
and called in the original tongue signifies life, for wild beast in that 
tongue is called chajah, and chajah signifies life; and the spiritual life 
of man is in the affection of truth and good; wherefore when _ the ex- 
pression wild beast occurs in the Word in this good sense, it is better to 
be changed and called animal, which signfies a living soul; but when in 
this sense it is called wild beast [ fera}, the idea which adheres to the 
word [ fera] in the Latin tongue must be entirely laid aside ; for the idea 
of wild and ferocious adheres to that word in the Latin tongue, and thus 
an idea unfavorable and evil. The case is otherwise in the Hebrew 
tongue, in which wild beast signifies life, and in general a living soul or 
animal. In this sense chajah, or wild beast [ /era] cannot be called 
beast [destia], because everywhere in the Word both the wild beast 
[ fera] and the beast [des¢ia] are mentioned ; and by the former are sig- 
nified the affection of truth, and by the latter the affection of good. 
Inasmuch as wild beast or chajah in this opposite sense signifies the 
affection of truth and good, therefore Eve, the wife of Adam, is called 
Chavah from that expression, as appears in Moses: “ And Adam called 
his wife’s name Eve [Chavah] because she was the mother of all living.” 
GEN. iii. 20... . 

Animals which are to be eaten, as lambs, sheep, she-goats, rams, kids, 
he-goats, heifers, oxen, cows, and also animals which are not to be eaten, 
are in common language called wild beasts [_ feva]; and yet all animals 
which are to be eaten signify good affections ; for they are mild and 
useful, consequently not wild and ferocious. | 


Here we are told that beasts of the earth signify in the 
Word evils of life which are lusts, and thence falsities aris- 
ing from the love of self and the world. Now, the men 
who by regeneration constituted the Most Ancient Church, 
are said to have been in lusts and falsities, with whom the 
_ evil seemed like good, and the false as truth (Arcana Cceles- 
tia, 18). Then men who are signified by beasts, we are fur- 
ther told, in “ Apocalypse Explained,” 388, are they in whom 
spiritual life is extinguished, and are thus full of lusts and in- 
fernal ; and parallel to’ this is the further description of the 
men of whom the Most Ancient Church was formed, that 
they were “dead men with whom evils and falses have do- 
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minion,” thus slaves (Arcana Ceelestia, 81). Here we have 
an explanation on the one hand of what is signified by 
beasts of the earth, and on the other hand a description of 
the men who, by regeneration, became the Most Ancient 
Church ; and explanation and description so tallying that it 
is scarcely too much to say that they are interchangeable. 

But we are further told that in the Word wild beasts in 
the opposite sense signify the affections of truth which 
verify all things of the church, and which are opposite to 
the affections of the false from evils, called lusts. And the 
reason why wild beast has in the Word in the internal sense 
this opposite signification, is because the Hebrew word 
which answers to wild beast in English, signifies in its 
Hebrew sense, life, and the spiritual life of man is in the 
affection of truth and good, and whenever the expression wi/d . 
beast occurs in the Word in this good sense, it is better to be 
changed and called animals, because as the author says the 
Latin word signifying wild beast carries with it the idea of 
wild and ferocious. | 

Now the word /fera is that which Swedenborg did use 
in describing those men who by regeneration became the 
Most Ancient Church. Did he or did he not make a mis- 
take in using this word feva instead of the Latin word which 
means anima/s ; and thus mislead his readers by employing 
a word which carried with it the idea of ferocity, when he 
should have employed a word which carried the idea of the 
opposite, that is, that they were not ferocious, the former 
meaning men of evil affections, and the latter those of good 
affections? And did he at the same time make the mis- 
take of describing these men as being in lusts and falsities, 
when in truth they were in the affection of truth and good? 

For if it be assumed that the signification of wild beasts in 
the opposite sense, is the signification which is to be applied 
to the word as Swedenborg employed it in the descriptive sec- 
tion, 286, “Arcana Ccelestia,” then I insist that the defini- 
tion shall not, by inadvertence —I know it would not be 
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done designedly — be garbled, glossed over, nor reduced in 
force, but that the whole definition of wild beasts in the 
opposite sense as it is used in the Word be carried over into 
Swedenborg’s own use of the word in “Arcana Ccelestia,” 
286 ; and thus that those men described as living like wild 
beasts were in the affection of truth and good — for that is 
an essential feature of the signification of wild beast in the 
Word when used in the opposite sense. The truth of the 
matter is, that there is no more reason why the word /fera 
in Swedenborg’s own text should be taken in any other than 
its natural sense, than that you should seek for an internal 
sense in the language he employed in his explanation of 
the whole of the First Chapter of Genesis. The simple 
explanation of this whole subject is the true explanation : 
the men whom, in a summary characterization, the author 
says lived like wild beasts, were the men whom he had pre- 
viously described in detail as dead men without spiritual life, 
and immersed in lusts and falsities. 

The author explains why the term /feva in the Latin ver- 
sion is, in the internal sense, significative of two meanings 
opposite to each other. He tells us that inasmuch as wild 
beast, which in Hebrew is chavah, in the opposite sense sig- 
nifies the affection of good and truth, therefore Eve, the 
wife of Adam was called chavah, because she was ‘the 
mother of all living; and we are referred to the Word in 
GEN. iii. 20, where the words are found. Now, observe, 
GEN. chap. iii. 20, refers to those very men who had lived 
like wild beasts, but who having been lifted up by entering 
upon the regenerate life — lifted up out of that ferocious 
state — became spiritual men, ten became celestial men 
who constituted the Most Ancient Church. (Arcana Ceeles- 
tia, 286.) 

Therefore, the description in Swedenborg’s text in natural 
language of the men Jdefore their regeneration, first, from 
whom the Most Ancient Church was constituted, and of 
the same men after their regeneration, who then became the 
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Most Ancient Church, furnishes examples of men whose char- 
acters answer to the significations respectively of wild beast | 
in the direct and also in the opposite sense ; that is, first of 
a class of depraved human beings immersed in lusts and 
falsities ; and next of the same human beings redeemed and 
regenerated, becoming a church individually and collectively, 
the Most Ancient Church, then “in the flower of youth and 
beloved by the Lord.” 

The account is a consecutive description of the process 
of regeneration. Assume that these men before their re- 
generation in being described as wild beasts were not such 
in the ordinary sense, but were such as are meant in the in- 
ternal sense of the Word by the Hebrew word chavas, or its 
derivatives, that is, men in the affection of good and truth, 
a church in the flower of youth, yet having emerged from 
the natural state, passed then into the spiritual state, and at 
last become the celestial — for such they must have been if 
they were of the class of human beings signified in the op- 
_ posite sense of wild beast. Follow it out, and it will end 
in bewildering confusion. 

We are dealing here with a grave question. We seek to 
find the true interpretation of a revelation from heaven. It 
matters not what has or what has not been the prevailing 
notion upon this matter, nor whether some other way of un- 
derstanding this subject has been held undisturbed for many 
years, not even if it had been as secure from destructive 
criticism, as has the venerable doctrine of predestination, 
for centuries. 

In setting forth in the foregoing pages the teachings of 
the New Church on the creation of the progenitors of all 
the species of the animal kingdom which are now on the 
globe, I have, in commenting on the citations from Sweden- 
borg, kept before the reader the signification of “animal” in 
its restricted)sense only, as distinguished from its broader 
sense in which the term includes in its definition all forms of 
animate life from Man to the end of the line. And it will 
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doubtless be admitted that the assumed proposition, that 
animals were created in the beginning in the order of their 
life, to the proof of which the language of Swedenborg 
was cited, was demonstrated. 

But here we have reached in our enquiry that branch of 
it which is on the Creation of Man. That was reserved for 
special consideration, not because there was in the Divine 
process of the creation of the primitive man an exceptional 
way to that of bringing into existence the forms of life 
below man, animate and inanimate, but because there were 
in logical connection with it, certain other related and dis- 
tinctive matters which could be properly discussed here 
only. 


No reason whatever, founded upon the teachings of Swe- 


denborg, can be given for supposing that the first men on 
our globe were not created by the same mode of Divine 
action as that by which were created the first beasts of the 
field, fowls of the air, and fishes of the sea. That mode of 
creation, which was a marvelous display of omnipotent 
power, has been fully explained by Swedenborg, and a de- 
scriptive outline of it has been transferred from his pages 
to ours. I venture to say that all readers who look upon 
the declarations of Swedenborg as final in respect to any 
open question, will doubt that the question opened up to 
the Christian world as to the creation of primitive animals 
and plants, is for them answered. The answer as given in 
the preceding pages was designedly so narrowed as to be 
applicable to the primitive forms only of animal life; but 
that answer in entirety and in detail is also an explanation 
of the creation of Primitive Man ; that is, that in the be- 
ginning man was miraculously and instantaneously created 
by the exercise of Omnipotent Power! | 

This is an important and fundamental truth. If allowed, 
it is destructive, even down to the foundations, of the hy- 
pothesis of Evolution, and that it may be perceived clearly 
and convincingly I have thought it best to set forth adapt- 
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ively to this phase of the discussion the teaching of Swe- 
denborg upon this question of scientific and theological 
contention. Some of the passages to which I refer have 
been already quoted. An abstract of their teaching will 
suffice our present purpose. | 

As related above, Swedenborg tells us that an angel came 
to him, and told him that he would show how animals and 
vegetables of every kind were produced by God. Sweden- 
borg was then told to look around; and doing so, he saw 
birds of the most beautiful colors, and among the birds 
doves and swans; flocks of sheep with lambs, goats, and 
kids, cows and calves, camels and mules,“ He was then told 
that these things had been shown to~him that he might see 
the whole creation in a particular type, the difference being, 
as he was told, that such things in the spiritual world are 
created by God instantaneously ; and that in our world they 
were created in like manner in the beginning. This Swe- 
denborg was told by the angel to relate to the inhabitants. 
of our world, because without some knowledge of the spir- 
itual world, no one can know that creation is continual in 
the spiritual world, and that it was similar to this in the 
natural world, while the universe was created by God. 

In what way lies the difference in the Divine process of 
creation in the spiritual world as compared with that of the 
creation of the original animals and plants in this world, is 
not fully explained in the “True Christian Religion,” from 
passages in which the above abstract is given; but those 
passages taken in conjunction with the author’s explanation, 
in a book previously written, but published posthumously, 
give us an explanation at once complete and beautiful. I 
can only briefly reproduce it here. We are to understand 
that nature serves for a clothing to the spiritual in the case 
of both men and beasts; and the reason why the spiritual 
can be clothed with the natural, is because the elements in 
nature are all effects produced from a spiritual cause. 
Hence it is said that nature was created in order that the 
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spiritual might be clothed from it with forms of use to the 
end, also that the work of creation might continually persist 
and endure. Now there is such a similitude between the 
animals of the spiritual world and the animals in the natural 


world that no difference can be discerned. The former 


derive their existence from the affections of the angels, and 
therefore affections are their souls, and these being clothed 
with a body are, in effigy, animals. The angel, as above 
quoted, said to Swedenborg, “I will now show you how ani- 
mals and vegetables of every kind were produced by God.” 
What now is the signification assigned by the author to the 
word “animals,” as it appears in this passage? In one 
place, “Heaven and Hell,” 104, the author has given a defi- 
nition which is based on the broad generalization of the man 
of science. It is explained to us that animals live ; vegeta- 
bles only grow, and minerals neither live nor grow. In 
“Apocalypse Explained,” 1208, which is a section belong- 
ing to that part of the treatise from which the above 
abstract is taken, the author says : — 


All things in nature besides the sun, moon, and atmospheres make 
three kingdoms, the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral. . . . The 
forms of the animal kingdom, which in one word are called animals, are 
all according to the flux of spiritual substances and forces . . . which 
flux tends to the human form. ... Hence the universal heaven is 
in such a form, and all angels and spirits are in such a form, as like- 
wise men on the earth, and all beasts, birds, and fishes. (Apocalypse 
Explained, 1208.) 

The most decisive language, however, as affecting this 
question is that which presently follows. It is found in 
another section of that interesting and instructive treatise 
from which we have learned so much about the creation of 
the first animals and plants. The author there defines the 
term “animal” as he has used it in the text of the treatise. 
The definition is what the term stands for; and as man 
comes within the limits of the signification of the word 
animal, or “animal form,” then was man also instantaneously 


created in the beginning. 
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The author tells us that, — 


There are two forms in general which the Lord, the Creator of the 
universe from His Sun which is Divine Love and light itself, has pro- 
duced in the ultimate and inmost things of the world —the animal 
form and the vegetable form. By animal forms are meant animals of 
every kind, also men and angels ; and by vegetable forms, are meant 
vegetables of every kind, as trees, plants, and flowers. These two 
forms have been before treated of, but . . . it is here allowed also to 
offer some further considerations concerning the first form, which is 
the animal form. The Divine Love, which is Life Itself from its 
author, who is the Lord, bears nothing else in its bosom than to create 
and to form images and likenesses of itself, which images and likenesses 
are men, and from men angels, and also to cover with a correspondent 
body, affections of every kind which are animals. (Divine Love, Apoc- 


alypse Explained, xxi.) 
Swedenborg says : — 


It appears as if the members and organs of the human body are be- 
fore, and that their uses are after, for the forms are first presented to 
the eye, and are also known before the uses; nevertheless the muse is 
prior to the organs and members, inasmuch as these latter are from 
uses, and thus formed according to uses; yea, use itself forms them, 
and adapts them to itself. (Arcana Ceelestia, 4926.) 


The force and significance of these passages can be seen 
only by taking into consideration with it, the extracts from 
Swedenborg already set before the reader. I should not 
pronounce it by itself as conclusively settling the point at 
issue. Suggesting this only, that no reason can be given 
for imagining that the body of man was superinduced on his 
spirit, when he was created, by other Divine means than 
were employed in the creation of beasts, birds, and fishes, I 
leave it to the reflections of the reader. 

But an apparent difficulty comes before us here in a seem- 
ing irreconcilability of the creation of the lower forms of 
life antecedent to those of the higher, and to the creation of 
man. This difficulty is not unlike that which meets us in 
the consideration of the primitive man, in view of the fact 
that all the phenomena of the life of man born of woman 
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are proximately from the influx which descends into him 
from the spiritual world. But when the first man was 
created there were no angels and spirits from, or rather 
through whom, the potencies of human action could descend. 
These and the impulse to action then descended from the 
Lord alone; but later on in the history of the human race, 
primarily from the Lord, but modified in adaptation to 
human needs by passing through the heavens and the spirits 
immediately adjoined to man. This is mediate influx; im- 
mediate influx thus sustained the first created man. We 
shall find occasion below to give attention to these momen- 
tous modifications in the channels of the influx of life from 
the spiritual world by which the exigencies of the human 
family in the great epochs of its spiritual history have been 
met. But here we will hold ourselves definitely to an ex- 
planation of the seeming difficulty right before us. And 
thus it is explained by Swedenborg : — 


A slight difficulty had arisen here: Since it is a fact that angels and 
spirits in the Grand Man correspond to man, and to each of his mem- 
bers and parts, and that from thence come the impulses which are active 
whenever there is opportunity or compliance. ... Therefore the ques- 
tion has arisen, How could the first men exist, and they who were first 
born before this Grand Body was formed? I answered, from the spiri- 
tual view which is convincing, it is established that the first men and 
those first born were led by none but the Lord alone; for the Lord is all 
in all, and there is no impulse from individuals in heaven and the spiri- 
tual world except from the Lord, even before man is born as well as 
after he is born; for in like manner, as a man exists before his birth as 
to all his degrees, so after it. Without Him nothing can be created, or 
being created, can exist; and therefore He alone sustains the human 
race as of old, but now through the medium of angels and spirits, 
whereas then He sustained them immediately. . . . The human race 
was of Him from the beginning, and therefore He cares for all. (Spir- 
itual Diary, 2591.) 


This instruction covers the ground for the purpose of 
which it is brought forth, and I leave it without further 
comment. It does not, however, precisely meet the objec- 
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tion on the score of consistency, which through imperfect 
knowledge of the subject might be raised, to successive cre- 
ation of animal and vegetable species in ascending order 
from lowest to highest. But the conditions in the two cases 
are not altogether alike. The crowning work of creation 
was the creation of man. But when the lower forms of 
animal life were created, there were in the spiritual realm 
of life the higher spiritual forms of life from which these 
lower forms had descended. These forms were animal souls, 
and when clothed with matter they became the beasts, birds, 
and fishes of the natural world. This entirely removes the 
second difficulty ; and it is neither theory nor conjecture. 
It is from revelation. And that this is a true interpretation 
of that revelation may be seen from conclusive quotations 
which I have produced from Swedenborg on a former occa- 
sion. I should be glad to amplify this exposition here ; but 
I must confine myself to a brief examination of an impor- 
tant cognate matter. . 

The primal stages in the creation of man must be typified 
in those of the creation of animals and plants. The souls 
of animals and plants were at first provided, which were 
afterwards clothed with matter. Then they became natural 
objects of the natural world. If the parallel is perfect, then 
the souls of the first men must have been preexistent to 
the bodies with which they were afterwards clothed. This 
may seem to be a somewhat startling statement, but the 
truth is that functions exist before organs. The functions 
set themselves forth even now in conception and gestation 
in the organs, viscera, and members of the human body as 
in the beginning in the creation of primitive man. As per- 
tinent to this matter, I quote the following : — 


Before the organic forms of the body existed use was and use pro- 
duced and adapted them to itself, but not vice versa ; but when the 
forms were produced, or the organs adapted, uses thence proceed, and 
in this case it appears as if the forms or organs are prior to use; and 
yet it is not so, for use flows in from the Lord, and thus through heaven, 
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according to the order, and according to the form in which heaven is 
arranged by the Lord, thus according to correspondences. Thus man 
exists and thus he subsists. (Arcana Ccelestia, 4223.) 

The forms or substances which receive [the thought] and put it into 
act are material. . . . These latter were formed altogether for the recep- 
tion of the former. . . . That the /atter are derived from the former, 
and that unless hey were so derived they could not exist, is evident. - 
(/bid., 3741.) 

These [uses] are from the spiritual world, and form themselves to 
such uses as are in the natural world, and set themselves forth in the 


natural world. (Heaven and Hell, 96.) 
Use is prior to the organic forms by which use is effected. (/did., 112, 


Note.) 


We shall see presently that, embraced in this comprehen- 
sive truth, are those truths belonging to that part of our 
common subject which lie at the foundation not only of the 
distinctive psychological and physical anatomy and constitu- 
tion of man and of woman, but also of the whole ethical 
system set forth by Swedenborg in his work on “ Conjugial 
Love.” 

That the creation of man and of woman as spiritual 
beings, and apart from their respective bodily organizations, 
was antecedent to their appearance in the natural world, 
may be seen from this that man [4omo] in that stage of 
his being held in his spiritual organization all that which by 
divine means subsequently became the. masculine and femi- 
nine traits and functions of man and woman. By taking 
“the woman out of the man,” that which was taken away 
became feminine, and that which was left became masculine. 
It became masculine by the loss of that which became femi- 
nine ; and that which was taken away became feminine by 
the loss of that which became masculine. This may be 
more clearly understood by calling to mind one of the effects 
of this separation, that of bringing into existence the love 
of the sex. | 

I do not intend to go into an explanation of this here, 
having done so to some extent in a paper not yet printed. 
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The reader who would know something more of it must 
give careful and honest study to the work on “ Conjugial 
Love.” I shall, however, give several extracts from Swe- 
denborg in verification of my own words. 

One of the objects, other than that of giving it here in 
outline as an important part of a description of creation, is 
to cause it to be seen, that as man and woman, as to their 
respective spiritual organizations, were created in the higher 
realm of being, and afterwards given a body in the natural 
world, by the normal operation of law, therefore it is reason- 
able to suppose that the souls of all the lower forms of life 
were clothed with matter by the operation of the same law. 
Man was last created, and that which makes him to be man 
as distinguished from the brute is the higher degrees in 
him. Those distinctively human degrees were created in 
finite perfection, we may believe, for otherwise woman who 
was taken out of the man would share his infirmity and 
neither of them could have come into being in the order 


of their life, and we shalJl soon see that in that order they © 


were created. And as the taking of the woman out of the 
man was the final and crowning act in the creation of man 
and woman, the antecedent stages so far as we can see may 
be represented in the embryonic history of man. For it 
would appear that those antecedent stages would begin in 
the formation of the natural mind in which are forms co- 
ordinate in rank with the souls of animals; and according 
to their rank are they ordered among themselves, even as, 
when clothed with matter in the natural world, they are 
seen in groups as of families, genera, and species. 

Scarcely do I need to cite Swedenborg on this point, but 
one or two extracts may be helpful to some readers. 

We are told then that, — 


No one can know what is the quality of the life.of the beasts of the 
earth, of the birds of heaven, and the fishes of the sea, unless it be 
known what their soul is, and the quality thereof. . . . The affections 
which in the spiritual world are represented by animals, are not interior 
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spiritual affections, but they are exterior spiritual [affections], which are 
called natural. The souls of beasts are not spiritual in that degree in 
which the souls of men are, but they are spiritual in an inferior degree. 
. . » There are in man three degrees of natural affections, and the same 
also with beasts. In the lowest degree are insects of various kinds, 
in the superior are the fowls of heaven, and in a still superior degree 
are the beasts of the earth which were created from the beginning. 


(Apocalypse Explained, 1199, 1201.) 


But my chief purpose in bringing forward here this part 
of my common subject, as intimated above, is to place be- 
fore the reader the indubitable teachings of Swedenborg 
upon this profound. yet obscure department of. cosmogony, 
the creation of woman. Not argument, but the words of 
the authorized teacher himself, do I bring before the reader. 
Thus without explanatory words from me, the intelligent 
reader may see for himself what those teachings are. If 
any one desires further to pursue this inquiry, I recommend 
him to give comparative study to the establishment of the 
second heaven after judgment. He will then begin to per- 
ceive something of the bewildering outlook before him. 


The quotations referred to above are those which fol- 
low :— | 

From creation there is implanted in each a love of conjunction into 
one. . . . That the feminine is from masculine, or that the woman was 
taken out of the man is manifest from the words in GEN. ii. 21-23. 
(Conjugial Love, 32.) 

From these [passages from Scripture here quoted] it is manifest that 
the woman was created out of the man. (lbid., 156.) 

That the woman was taken out of the man was shown just now from 
the book of creation. (/bid., 157.) . 

The woman was created out of the man. Thence there is in her the 
inclination of uniting, and as it were reuniting herself with the man. 
(Jbid., 173.) 

In the Book [of Genesis] it is said that the woman was created out 
of the rib of the man. . . . From this it is evident that the woman was 
created out of the man. . . . After this arcanum of the creation of the 
woman from the man is understood, it may be seen that the woman 
is as it were created or formed in like manner from the man in marriage. 
(Jbid., 193-) 
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The most perfect and most noble human form is, when two forms by 
means of marriage, become one form, thus when two fleshes become 
one flesh, according to creation. (/did, 201.) 


Some additional information pertaining to the extract im- 
mediately above is found in the tract on “ Marriage,” post., 
p. 18, where sexual conjunction is said to be “as they were 
created.” (See also Second Index to Marriage, post., p. 66.) 

Regarding the natural world as the scene of this miracu- 
lous disjunction by which the sexual relation between man 
and woman, with all its vast consequences in time and 
eternity, was instituted, involves that anterior to this epoch 
the progenitors of the human race were bisexual. This is 
the alternative to the view set forth in these pages. Beyond 
reasonable doubt the miraculous separation was effected 
before the taking on of the clothing of flesh. That was 
the final stage in the creation of man and woman. The 
divine work finished, the perfect finite man and woman 
appeared on the earth. From them all human beings on 
the globe have sprung. 

If the several divisions of this exposition were reduced 
to simple propositions, they would be found to be connected 
from first to last as the links of a chain. Thus connected 
from first to last are the truths of the New Church seen to 
be when they are understood. And that which now follows 
is sequential to those which precede. It is this: the first 
men on this earth were created in the order of their life, 
which is after the divine image and likeness, and is the per- 
fect type of finite manhood. That they were created in the 
image and likeness of their Maker, and what that means, 
will appear in what follows. Says Swedenborg, “ Men are 
from creation images and likenesses of God.” (GEN. i. 
26, 27.) | 

Life from its first fountain, which is the sun of heaven or the Lord, 
is perpetually in the effort of forming a likeness and image of itself, 


that is, a man, and from a man an angel; wherefore from the ultimates 
which are created from it, it adjoins to itself things which are conform- 
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able whereby man may exist, in whom it may live. (Apocalypse Ex- 
plained, 1223.) 

This it appears was the primal purpose in the creation of 
man, that is, the forming a heaven of angels; and the pur- 
pose is now to bring men by regeneration into the likeness 
and image of their Maker, into which man in the beginning 
was created. Further :— 

Man was created after the image of God; [but] by means of free 


agency he turned that tendency and effort [to look to the Lord] im- 
planted by the Creator in another direction. (True Christian Religion, 


767.) | 
From the beginning all were created celestial, because in the love to 
the Lord, by which they perceived what was good not from truth, but 
from the perception of truth; but afterwards when such love ... no 
longer existed, spiritual men succeeded. (Arcana Ceelestia, 2088.) 


To be created an image and likeness of God does not 
mean that the potencies of life in accordance therewith are 
sealed up, an unconscious possession, awaiting a period of 
development and manifestation in succeeding generations 
thousands of years afterwards. The first men only were 
created ; their descendants were not created, but born of 
their loins. This is what it means to be created in the 
divine image and likeness. “The likeness of God in which 
man was made” (GEN. i. 26, 27), we are told, “consists in his 
being able to live, that is to w//, Jove, and intend, and also 
to think, reflect, and choose as from himself.” (Coronis, 26.) 


Further : — 


The meaning of the things related of man and of his creation in the 
first chapters of Genesis [is this] . . . to create into the image of God, 
and into the likeness of God, is to confer upon man all things of divine 
order from first to last, and thus to make him an angel as to the inte- 
riors of his mind. (Last Judgment, 20; Heaven and Hell, 30, Note.) 


A passage of like import is the following : — 


That man was created a form of divine order, is because he was 
created an image and likeness of God; and because God is Order itself, 
he was created an image and likeness of order. There are two things 
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from which order exists, and by which it subsists, divine love and divine 
wisdom; and man was created a receptacle of them; wherefore, also, 
he was created in the order according to which those two act in the 
universe. (True Christian Religion, 65; also Apocalypse Explained, 
1121.) 

God is order itself. He created man from order, in order, and to 
order. He created the rational mind according to the order of the 
whole spiritual world, and his body according to the order of the whole 
natural world. . . . It is a law of order that man should love God with 
all his soul, and with all his heart, and his neighbor as himself. (True 
Christian Religion, 71.) 

The end of creation was an angelic heaven from the human race; 
consequently man in whom God may dwell as in his receptacle. Thence 
is the reason why man was created a form of divine order. (/did., 66.) 


Let us observe here that what Swedenborg means by 
order, “is the quality of the disposition, determination, and 
activity of the parts, substances, or entities which make the 
form, whence is the state” (True. Christian Religion, 52). 
It is this arrangement of all the parts of the whole which 
gives to all created things distinctive individuality. More- 
over, to be created into the image and likeness of God is 
to be created into divine order. And to be created into 
divine order is to be an adapted receptacle of the divine 
love and divine wisdom ; and is to be also created with a 
rational mind according to the order of the whole spiritual 
world. 

Besides, to be in divine order as were the first men on 
the globe involves that they were then gifted with those 
high spiritual endowments which can come to men in our 
generation, only by passing through the disciplinary experi- 
ence which must precede regeneration. For we are told 
that, — 


The order into which man was created is to love God above all 
things, and his neighbor as himself. (Apocalypse Explained, 1202.) 
When first created man was imbued with wisdom and its love. (Con- 
jugial Love, 18.) 
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The passage which follows is instructive to us as to the 
intellectual processes and powers of the first men, the crea- 
tion of the rational mind being referred to in one of the 
above extracts : — 


Man is so formed by creation that interior thought should act as one 
with exterior by correspondence. Into this order man was created. 
(Heaven and Hell, 449.) 


And the language in the following quotation is not only 
interesting as giving intimations of the possession by the 
first men of form and features of perfect physical manhood, 
_but profitable to the understanding in the suggestion of a 
glaring inconsistency of this with the notion that those men 
were created in a condition, virtually that which comes by 
degradation, out of which a higher, scores of centuries 
afterwards, would be evolved. The passage referred to 
follows :— 


Truths constitute the face of good the beauty of which is the form 
of good. . . . Such are all angelical forms, and such would man be if 
from interior life he were in love to the Lord, and in charity towards 
the neighbor. He was created in such forms because in the likeness 
and image of God. (Arcana Ccelestia, 3804.) 


As pertaining to the same matter, we read : — 


The life which is God can create forms out of substances which are 
not lives, in which it can dwell, and give the appearance as if they had. 
These forms are men, which, as being receptacles of life, could not, 
in the first creation, be anything but images and likenesses of God. 
(Apocalypse Explained, 1121.) 


In the language we are about to quote, it is implied that 
in the beginning at the creation men were also gifted with 
conjugial love, which indeed is involved in the description 
of the creation of woman. Scortatory love was not in the 
beginning, because “evil is not from creation.” To the 
question asked of Swedenborg, “Is not conjugial thence?” 


“Ts not this love between two who are capable of becoming © 


one?” he gave this as a part of his answer: “Do you not 
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know that there is given good and evil, and that: good is 
JSrom creation, but not evil.” “Scortatory love is evil, but 
conjugial love zs good.” (Conjugial Love, 444.) 

Further : — 


The creation of man into this love [conjugial love] is evident. (Con- 
jugial Love, 66.) 


In these two is implanted from creation an inclination to conjoin 
themselves into one, because the one is formed from the other. (/d#d., 


89, 157.) 
Again, the author says : — 


Concerning the primeval state of man, called by you the state of 
integrity . . . all the interiors of the mind were open even to the Lord, 
and thence the interiors were in the marriage of love and wisdom, or 
of good and truth; and when the interiors of the mind are open, con- 
jugial spiritual love with its perpetual effort freely flows down. (/did., 
355.) 

No one can see the infinite varieties of this conjugial love unless he at 
first know what that love is in its very essence and integrity, and thus 
what it was, when, together with life, it was implanted in man from 
God. . . . This, its state, was most perfect. It was in this essence 
when it was infused into man together with life from God. That is 
what it was in its primeval state. (/did., 57.) 


No further observations on the contents of these instruc- 
tive selections seem necessary. 

Obviously these spiritual and moral endowments of pri- 
meval man could not coexist with opposite loves, even as we 
are taught above that scortatory love entered into human 
life when man fell. Self-love, therefore, could not exist in 
them with love to the Lord and to the neighbor. But the 
following quotation from Swedenborg is brought forward, 
not only incidentally to bring out an important point of 
doctrine, but chiefly to enforce the truth that the noblest 
traits of character were theirs, and that self-love which is 
now the common inheritance of our race, was unknown to 
them. Thus we may be enabled to see that man as created, 
in soul, mind, and body, was the perfection of finite man- 
hood. We are therefore told by Swedenborg that, — 
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Self-love is altogether contrary to the order in which man was created. 
To men more than to beasts, a rational was given for the end that every 
one might will well and do well to another... . 7his is the order in 
which man was created, consequently it is love to God and love to his 
neighbor. . . . This a/so is the order of heaven in which it was intended 
man should be during his life in the world. (Arcana Ceelestia, 2219.) 


Evidently there was a vast difference — intellectual and 
spiritual — between our first parents and their descendants 
of later ages. In respect to their intellectual traits and 
features as described by Swedenborg, that difference cannot 
be realized by men of our day, because in the unregenerate 


man there is nothing with which it may be compared, still — 


less exemplified. Though the chasm cannot be measured, 
it may be seen to exist nevertheless, and seen to be very 
wide. But a diversity as between them and us in intel- 
lectual endowments and processes, since it is not as between 
opposites, as is neighborly love to self-love, is approximately 
at least realized by comparing our own mental habits and 
processes of thinking with the description of the intellectual 
gifts and intuitive sense which entered into the lives and 
daily experience of the primitive man. The disclosures be- 
fore us prove beyond a doubt to those who take them as 
competent testimony that the first men on this earth were 
gifted with the noblest and most exalted of human attri- 
butes. And from this testimony it is plain that the differ- 
ence in rank, spiritual, moral, and intellectual, between our 
first ancestors and ourselves, is greater respectively than 
_that between the most civilized and enlightened races and 
the most degraded tribe of men. To doubt this is to dis- 
credit Swedenborg. 

The quotations which follow will not be thought unneces- 
sarily copious by those persons who desire to get as wide 
a view as possible of this important feature in our inquiry. 
For we shall see that the subject came up before Sweden- 
borg for explanation several times, at intervals, covering 
altogether nearly the entire period from the beginning to 
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the end of his work; and repetition here is emphasis. 
I quote : — 


If man were not tainted with any hereditary evil, the rational would 
be born immediately from the marriage of the celestial things of 
the internal man and its spiritual things, and through the rational would 
be born the scientific; so that he would have with him a// the rational 
and all the scientific, at the s#sfanf¢ of his coming into the world; for 
this would be according to the order of influx, as may be concluded 
from the fact that all other animals whatsoever are born into all the 
knowledge which is necessary and conducive to their sustenance, protec- 
tion, habitation, and their procreation, decause their nature is according 
to order; how much more would this be the case with man, had not 
order been destroyed in him? For he alone is born into no science. 
The cause of his being so born is hereditary evil from father and 
mother. (Arcana Ceelestia, 1902.) 

They alone have spiritual life who are in celestial love and thence in 
knowledge, and that love has everything knowable which is proper to 
that love. Each animal has the science of all things appertaining to its 
love, which love has respect to its nourishment, a safe habitation, the 
propagation of their kind, the care of their young. Wherefore they 
have every requisite science, for this is in their loves, and flows into 
them as into its own proper receptacles. . . . This science is said to be 
connate, and is called instinct, but itis of the love in which they are. 
If man was in his love which is love to God and towards his neighbor, 
this love being man’s proper love by which he is distinguished from 
beasts, in this case he would not only be in all requisite science, but 
also in all intelligence and wisdom, neither would he have occasion to | 
learn them, for they would flow in from heaven into those loves, that is, 
through heaven from the divine. But whereas man is not in those 
loves, but in contrary loves . . . he must needs be born into all igno- 
rance and unskilfulness. . . . Those who, in the world, have been in 
these loves, when in the other life they come into heaven, know and are 
wise in such things as before they had not known. . . . The reason is 
because those loves have the faculty of receiving such things into them. 
(/bid., 7750; see also Earths in the Universe, 96.) 


It is known that man was created into the image of God according 
to the likeness of God; . . . but it shall be told what the image and 
what the likeness of God are. God alone is love and wisdom. Man 
was created that he might be a receptacle of both. . . . These two are 
with man by creation. . . . They are not destroyed with man, but are 
as destroyed, for they remain implanted in his two faculties that are 
called rationality and liberty. (Divine Providence, 328.) 
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In this description of the order in which man was created 
we are told that “if man were not tainted with hereditary 
evil the rational would be born immediately from the mar- 
riage of the celestial things of the internal man and its 
spiritual things; and through the rational would be born 
the scientific at the instant of his coming into the world.” 


_ This is not. to say that in the instant of his birth he would 


be in the intellectual possession, for instance, of the truths 
of geometry and numbers at farthest reach, but that the 
structural order of the human mind of the first men, from 
the very moment of their creation, was in perfect adaptation 
and order of recipiency to the descending influx of life from 
the heavens. Thus it is with “those who in the world have 
been in those loves [love to God and toward the neighbor]. 
When in the other life they come into heaven, they know 
and are wise in such things as before they had not known, 
. . . because those loves have the faculty of receiving such | 
things.” But that there are wise and simple in heaven 
implies that there is not a universal, instantaneous, and 
uniform reception of truth perceived in the angelic con- 
sciousness ; the important truth is here declared that man, 
while in the order in which he was created, was sus- 
tained by common influx as are beasts now because they 
are still in the order in which they were created. Common 
influx continues to sustain the involuntary functions of the 
body, but particular influx effecting modified action of com- 
mon influx now has displaced the primal conditions. What 
then is referred to especially in these extracts is the faculty 
of the reception of knowledges from the spiritual world not 
unlike the conditions by which instinct is imparted to ani- 
mals. This faculty was given at the instant of creation ; 
and if man were in like order now it would be given him at 
the instant of birth. As expressed in another place : — 

If man were born into the love in which he was created, he would 


not be in any evil. . . . The love in which man was created is the love 
of his neighbor. . . . If man were born into this love, he would not be 
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born into the darkness of ignorance as is now the case with every man, 
but in a certain light of knowledge and thence of intelligence also into 
which he would shortly enter ; and indeed, he would a¢ first creep like 
a guadruped, with an innate endeavor to raise himself upon his feet ; 
for although he would creep, he would not look down to the ground, 
but upwards to heaven, and would, as i# would be in his power to do, 
lift himself upright. (Divine Providence, 275.) 


This passage differs from those previously quoted, in that, 
while repeating the statement that the primal order in which 
man was created is not the order in which he is now born, 
it likewise briefly refers to the progressive states of adapta- 
tion to receive influx from the spiritual world. And later 
on in the same work (Divine Providence, 3281), he repeats 
substantially the explanation as given in the above extracts 
from “ Arcana Ccelestia” — 


Man was created in the image of God according to the likeness of 
God. . . . God alone is love and wisdom, and man was created that he 
might be a receptacle of both. . . . Man then is an image of God by 
his being a recipient of divine wisdom, and likeness of God by his 
being a recipient of divine love. 


Here we begin to learn what the difference would be 
between the life of beasts and the life of men, had man 
continued to be born in the order in which he was created. 
Each animal has the science of all things appertaining to 
its love. It flows into them as in its own proper recep- 
tacles. But man, created as the receptacle of the divine 
wisdom and divine love, if he were now born in the same 
order, would not only be in all requisite science, but in all 
intelligence and wisdom; but not at the instant of birth. 
He would at first creep like a quadruped, and shortly enter 
into a certain light of knowledge. 

I have dwelt somewhat upon this seeming difficulty of 
reconciling the language taken from “ Conjugial Love” and 
the like language in “True Christian Religion,” with that 
of other passages which I have quoted. The reason why 
I have done so is that the reader who was the possessor of 
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a fragmentary knowledge of the subject only might swiftly 
conclude that Swedenborg had contradicted himself. No 
one but a competent student can understand the gravity of 
an impeachment of the integrity of Swedenborg. In this 
instance, grant that the author has made a mistake, and his 
instructions on Common Influx, Particular Influx, the De- 
stroyed Will, and his explication of the internal sense of 
the Word, as applicable to these subjects and to the Most 
Ancient and Ancient Church, would likewise fall under sus- 
picion. As confirmatory of the method of explanation above 
given the following quotation is taken from “Heaven and 
Hell,” 352 :— 

The reason that animals are born into the science of their nature, and 
not man, is that animals are in the order of their life, and not man. 
If man were, he would then be born into intelligence and wisdom, and 
also into the belief of all truth, so far as he acquires knowledge. 

I need add nothing more. No fair-minded and sensible 
man can dispute the conclusion reached here, which is so 
solidly confirmed by the above quotation. 

While, therefore, it may be said, as the author does say, 
that “man is born into no science, but animals are born into 
all the sciences and loves of their life,” he may also say 
and he does say in the same work on a later page: “ Man 
when first created, was imbued with wisdom and its love.” 
The instruction to be gathered from these several extracts 
seems to be that man, as he was created, was endowed with 
a perfect spiritual and mental organization, whereby as he 
advanced from infancy to manhood, there would flow into 
him from the spiritual world life in adaptation to his advan- 
cing states ; but a beast, from his spiritual organization, each 
one after his kind, would also come into all the knowledges, 
as the truth of good, which belong to that affection of which 
the animal in each instance is the embodiment. 

The statement, then, of being born with knowledges, or 
created with knowledges, in the case of both man and beast, 
means being born with defined conditions of adaptation to 
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influx — not into the instant possession of all knowledges 
at birth — but of the instrument of their acquisition. In 
the one case, that of beasts, an instrument of fixed limits 
of recipiency ; in the other, that of man, an instrument, in 
recipiency limited only by the limitation of finiteness — an 
instrument organized with perfect finite adaptation to receive 
life from his Maker — life which is divine love and wisdom. 

Summarily stated, man, in the beginning of the human 
race on this globe, was created in the image and likeness of — 
God. This is to “confer upon him all things of divine 
order from first to last, and to make him an angel as to 
the interiors of his mind.” Thus “he was created from 
order, in order, and to order.” The order “in which he was 
created is to love God above all things, and his neighbor as 
himself.” “At creation he was imbued with wisdom and 
its love.” He was created also in “conjugial love.” His 
rational mind “was created according to the order of the 
whole spiritual world”; and with “all the rational and the 
scientific” he was endowed at the “instant of creation.” 
“ He was so formed by creation that interior thought should 
act as one with external.” “Into this order man was cre- 
ated.” He was, moreover, created with those knowledges of 
intuition which have been just described. And he came in 
the form and features of physical perfection and angelic 
beauty ; and woman also — perfect. types of finite manhood 
and womanhood. 

These talents and graces were, to say the least, fully up 
in the scale of perfection and strength to the strongest 
powers of the most commanding intellects since the race 
fell. They were indeed conditioned with attributes of mind 
and body which are now lost to the race. 

If it be objected that all this means only that they who 
are said to be created in the order of their life were the 
descendants of a creature of so low a type that, though in 
human form, he was indistinguishable from a beast — which 
. is the only way to avoid our conclusions _ then, it is an- 
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swered that that is no less absurd than it would be to hold 
that spawn is a school of fish, or that an acorn is an oak 
tree. Moreover, descendants are not created, but dorm, even 
as the first progenitors of the descendants are not born, but 
created. | 

Had Swedenborg desired to say that man was developed 
from such a creature, and beasts and plants from plasma, 
I dare to say he ld never have written the pages from 
which I have quotéd. And, if it were true, then to hold 
that as the messenger of a new revelation of truth he would 
have left it untold, is a notion which, as applied to the cast 
and method of his great work, is absurd and incredible. 

The conclusion of this Part VI., will complete this 
sition. 

GILBERT HAWKES. 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


THE recent publication of the life of Phillips Brooks * 
affords occasion for a fresh review of his remarkable career. 
Eight years have now elapsed since his decease ; and during 
that time his friends have waited impatiently for the appear- 
ance of this biography. The work of preparing it was at 
first undertaken by his two brothers, Arthur and John ; but, 
owing to the death of the former, in 1895, the material 
which they had collected was placed in the hands of Professor 
Allen, who has just brought his labors to a close. The two 
massive volumes, containing in all some sixteen hundred 
pages, are a monument to his industry, patience, and skill, 
and fully justify the length of time which he has taken for 
completing the work. 

On some accounts.the delay is not to be regretted. To 
say nothing of the greater fulness and thoroughness of 
treatment which the lack of haste has rendered possible, 
the intervening years have removed the illustrious subject 
of the biography to a distance from which he can be seen 
more clearly and in better perspective than he could have 
been at any earlier period. Moreover, the amount of mate- 
rial with which the biographer had to deal was so enormous, 
that no short time could have sufficed for arranging it in 
due order and proportion, as a connected whole. It is safe 
to say that, before Mr. Allen had touched pen to paper, 
Phillips Brooks stood revealed to him as a man previously 
unknown, whom he was just beginning to know, and whose 
life must be newly conceived, ere it could be adequately 
written, in the light of the documents placed at his disposal. 

The most important of those documents were the private — 
note-books kept by Mr. Brooks from the time when he en- 


*“ Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks.” By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 2 Vols. pp. 650, 956. 
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tered the theological school to the end of his earthly life. 
These were intended for no eye but his own, and were never 
made public till now. They go farther than anything else 
to show us the man as he was by admitting us to the inner 
regions of his mind and disclosing the subjects and methods 
of his deepest thoughts. To all men, while he lived, he was 
inscrutable. It was the universal testimony that, although 
his friends were numbered by thousands, he had no inti- 
mates. He cultivated and enjoyed human companionship 
in an unusual degree; but those who knew him best felt 
most strongly the marked limitations of their intercourse 
with him. There was a point beyond which no one could 
penetrate, a life which he lived wholly by himself. Of the 
nature of this life, and of the ways in which it was devel- 
oped, we obtain almost our first knowledge from these note- 
books. They are the record of his mental processes, as 
distinguished from the work which he was visibly doing 
before the world. They greatly help us to understand the 
secret of his marvellous power and influence. 

The story of Phillips Brooks’s outward life is quickly and 
easily told. He was born in Boston, Dec. 13, 1835. His 
parents represented what was best in New England ancestry. 
On his father’s side he was descended from John Cotton, 
and his mother belonged to the Phillips family, whose name 
is borne by famous academies which they founded. He was 
educated in the Boston public schools and in Harvard Col- 
lege. After his graduation from the latter institution in 
1855, he spent a few months in teaching. But his efforts 
in this direction were a failure. He was obliged to leave 
the Boston Latin School, where he held a position as usher, 
in the middle of his first year. On this point I shall speak 
at greater length hereafter. Suffice it now to say that his 
experience was a bitter one, and marked, as I believe, the 
crisis of his career. His next step was to enter the theo- 
logical seminary of the Episcopal Church, at Alexandria, 
Virginia. There he remained for three years in quiet and 
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seclusion. At the end of this time, when he was twenty- 
three years old, he was called to the Advent Church, one of 
the smaller parishes of Philadelphia. His success was im- 
mediate and pronounced. He sprang at once into promi- 
nence as a preacher, and, three years later, in 1861, had 
accepted a call to the large “ Church of the Holy Trinity,” 
in the same city. Here his influence continued to increase, 
not only in his own denomination, but throughout the com- 
munity, and was accentuated by his activity in support of 
the government during the Civil War. 

In 1869 Phillips Brooks returned to Boston, and was 
rector of Trinity Church in that city during the next twenty- 
two years. He was then chosen bishop of Massachusetts, 
which office he held till Jan. 23, 1893, the day of his death. 
His varied and active life in Boston is still fresh in our 
memories. We recall the wide-spread interest in his preach- 
ing, the crowded congregations at Trinity Church Sunday 
after Sunday, the occasional addresses at schools and col- 
leges, the visits to England and other countries, with the | 
added fame they brought him, the professorship offered him 
at Harvard University, the love and admiration felt for him 
by men of all churches and of no church; and he stands 
again before us in the full dignity of his majestic propor- 
tions, as one who belonged to humanity, and not to any 
particular place, class, or sect. This impression of his life, 
which abides with us, is heightened by the perusal of his 
biography. He held, and still holds, a position in the hearts 
of men which is almost unique in human history. 

“What is the secret of his power?” was a question con- 
stantly asked during his lifetime, and never satisfactorily 
answered. Men listened. to his burning words, and felt 
themselves stimulated, exalted, and purified, they could 
hardly tell why. His elocution was defective, his utterances 
were poured forth with a rapidity which made it difficult to 
follow him, he had none of the studied graces of oratory. 
It is doubtful whether his hearers always carried away 
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with them definite ideas of what he had said, after he 
finished speaking. But they were conscious of having been 
lifted into a higher atmosphere, and of having received a 
deeper assurance of the divine presence and help. Yet it 
should not be inferred that his words were lacking in clear 
and well-arranged thought. On the contrary, they would 
bear close intellectual analysis far better than most sermons, 
as appears from his published volumes. Even in their 
printed form there is something about the products of his 
mind, which eludes definition and description. I have 
already intimated that the key to the mystery is furnished 
by his note-books, in which he records his daily thoughts. 
Some of the entries are simple quotations from books which 
he is reading ; others are quotations with comments of his 
own; still others are original reflections on deep concerns 
of religion and life, and, what is interesting, these last often 
take the form of spontaneous verse. But before I proceed 


_ to give examples, let me recall the conditions under which 


the note-books were begun. 

At the time of his graduation from Harvard, Phillips. 
Brooks had formed no definite plans for his future life. He 
had made no final choice of a profession, but was strongly 
inclined to teaching. With this general purpose in view, 
he entered on his duties at the Latin School. The failure 
which he experienced cut deep into his soul. His biog- 
rapher says concerning this period : — 


We can hardly exaggerate the trial he was passing through. He had 
made his first essay at real life, and had been defeated. He had been 
shut out of his Eden by a stern decree; a flaming sword confronted 
him, which turned every way to keep him from his chosen vocation. 
In his desperation he had resolved to give up all ambition for himself, 
to be content with the lowest and humblest place at the feast of life. 
He said to himself that, if he could not be first, he would be last — 
Aut Ceasar aut nullus. He was deeply impressed by reading a popular 
book which had then just appeared, Souvestre’s “Attic Philosopher” 
(Un Philosophe sur les Toits, Journal d'un homme heureux), the story 
of “a man who in the midst of the fever, the restlessness and ambition 
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which rack society in our time, continues to fill his humble part in the 
world without a murmur, and who preserves, so to speak, the taste for 
poverty. With no other fortune than a small clerkship, which enables 
him to live within the narrow limits separating competence from want, 
our philosopher looks from the heights of his attic upon society as upon 
a sea, of which he neither covets the riches nor fears the wrecks. Too 
insignificant to excite the envy of any one, he sleeps peacefully, wrapped 
in his obscurity.” He was so impressed with the lesson of the book 
that he wrote a short story, working up the experience of the sisters, 
Frances and Madeleine, in his own way, with a conversation upon it, 
in which different speakers express their judgments upon life. (Vol. I., 


pp. 122, 123.) 

In this state of mind he found himself after leaving the 
Latin School. The present writer was at the time one of 
his fellow-teachers, and remembers, as if it were an event 
of yesterday, the announcement made to him by Dr. Francis 
Gardner, the head master: “ Brooks has got to leave; he 
cannot keep order in his room.’ The sorrowful way in 
which this was said. plainly showed that in Dr. Gardner's 
estimation Brooks had suffered one of the greatest possible 
calamities. It was a theory of the Doctor, which he had 
not concealed from the young usher, that a man who did 
not succeed in school-teaching could never succeed in any- 
thing. And so he went out into the world utterly dejected 
and discouraged, to try his hand at some new employment, 
he knew not what. Was it a wonder that his thoughts 
turned inwards upon himself, and that, from that time for- 
wards, he had the deeper meditations and communings, 
which soon found expression in his note-books? Says Pro- 
fessor Allen :— 

He had not yet begun to keep a journal, but he now wrote down 
some of his thoughts upon detached sheets of paper. The need of 
expression was imperative, and there was no one to whom he could go 
to unburden himself; he hardly knew as yet, indeed, what the burden 
was which he was carrying. In walking the streets of Boston he was 
as much alone as if he had been in the desert, for the waste of his ex- 


perience was a veritable Horeb, as with the prophet receiving a revela- 
tion within the soul. He is communing with himself and with God as 
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he wrote, though his comments assume a literary form from force of 
habit. There is reserve here, even to himself; but, as we read, we be- 
come aware that we are listening to the cry from the depths, susfiria 
de profundis, the first breathings of an awakening soul, the confessions 
of an inquiring spirit. (Vol. I., pp. 123, 124.) 


Whatever may have been the form of this inward looking, 
there can be no doubt that its essence was a turning to the 
Lord. The words of the Psalm come irresistibly to mind: 
“T called upon the Lord in distress: the Lord answered me, 
and set me in a large place.” Phillips Brooks was over- 
whelmed with the sense of his own incapacity and feeble- 
ness ; he found no help in the world around him, and had 
recourse to the world within him. Thenceforth he was a 
changed man. His soul dwelt in a large place. 

Professor Allen gives us more than sixteen pages of ex- 
tracts from the jottings on these “detached sheets of paper.”’ 
Let me quote a few of them : — 


- How often we are made to feel that there is very much in us which 
our nearest friends do not and cannot know. I do not think there is a 
man living, however base or weak or dull or commonplace, who does 
not in some waking moment of his dim life feel, perhaps with no more 
fulness than we may suppose an infant to enter into man’s life, that he 
has more in him than he dares or cares or is able to show out, more of 
feeling, good or bad, more of power, more of manhood. How little 
we know of ourselves! How we are forever making discoveries in our 
own characters, tearing off disguises, tearing down old idols, tearing to 
pieces old rules and canons which were once like heaven’s truth to our 
blind hearts. Then we are always or often (not often enough) finding P : 
in ourselves new capacity and appreciation for goodness and beauty 4 
and truth, new rooms for knowledge and new desires to fill them. We 
think we have no taste for music or sweet sounds, till in some moment 
when we least expect it some simple melody will fill our hearts and dim 
our eyes and make us in a moment better, purer men. We have looked 
at art all our days and smiled at the enthusiasm of others, till some 
sweet face in a picture sends its beauty into our souls, and we have 
_ gained, knowing or unknowing it, a new joy forever. We do not know 
ourselves. And when I profess my ignorance of what I am, shall an- 
other pretend to teach me? Knowing far more than any one else knows 
of me, and knowing that I know it, I think we may learn from it a 
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lesson of self-dependence or rather of independence of others; for 
here may we not see one of the secrets of man’s need and craving and 
demand for a God, for something to trust to? I and you know neither 
ourselves nor each other; every day we feel it more and more. But 
not to be all unknown we may find one who knows us both; and while 
in self-distrust and mutual ignorance we are separated from each other, 
let us rest with Him and make through Him a surer union for ourselves. 
We may love God not only because He made us and guards us and 
supports us, but also because He knows us; and thus our love for Him 
will be essentially different in kind from that which any human creature 
has ever excited, or can ever excite, in any other. (Vol. I., pp. 125, 126.) 


When we bear in mind that these thoughts were penned 
by one who had not yet reached the age of twenty-one years, 
they seem truly remarkable. How plainly do they tell of 
the deep spiritual experience through which he was passing ! 
But to continue : — 


I may learn from the general indifference with which I am apt to 
regard the private acts of other men outside the narrow circle of a few 
friends, that my deeds and words are not matters of such interest to 
them as I am sometimes apt to dream, that they comment on them for 
a moment and then forget what is of infinite importance to me forever. 
And so I may begin to ponder less upon how my conduct strikes them, 
and more and more on how my duty urges me. And heeding them less 
in the present, I may heed my own past less. “Let the dead past bury 
its dead.” Good or bad, it is gone now, and I have only to read its 
lessons as far as I may learn to profit and grow by them; as we sol- 
emnly and sadly close the eyes and draw the veil over the face of some 
dear dead friend, and go out into the world, to live by his advice and 
his memory a better and purer life. (Vol. I., p. 132.) 


No one can fail to be struck by the perfectly sane and 
healthy tone of these and all the other examples which are 
given. There is no sign of yielding to morbidness or de- 
spondency under the influence of his disappointment. Here 
follows one of the poetical entries which have been men- 
tioned : — | 


“ Take up thy bed and walk,” the sick man heard; 
One moment prostrate at the Saviour’s feet, 
And then obedient to the Master’s word 
Went praising Jesus up the Jewish street. 
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Speak to our souls which long have lain, O God, 
Crushed with the palsy of our mortal sin; 

O, bid us rise and lift our grievous load, 

And we will labor up the toilsome road, 

Till heaven's wide gates receive the wanderers in. 


The three years spent at Alexandria were peculiarly favor- — 
able to quiet contemplation. Although the young theolog- 
ical student gave all needful attention to the school curricu- 
lum, his time was largely, if not chiefly, devoted to outside 
reading. The amount of this reading, as recorded by his 
biographer, was enormous, and it ‘was as noticeable for 
its variety as for its extent. It included the Greek and 
Latin classics, the Christian Fathers, the standard English 
authors of both prose and poetry, the works of Goethe and 
Schiller, and of many French writers. The books he read 
are easily traced from his journal, in which he entered fre- 
quent quotations and comments. It was then, as has been 
stated, that the habit of noting down his thoughts and im- 
pressions definitely began. From among the many extracts 
made by Professor Allen, we pass over those of a purely 
literary character, and confine ourselves, as heretofore, to a 
few which give evidence of -his spiritual growth and experi- 
ence during this early, formative period of his life : — 


Let there be no delay, but let there be no hot-house forcing of our 
powers. If Nature is twenty years building our bodies, let us grudge 
no needful time to build our minds. If she is content to spend the slow 
months of a long sunny spring and summer in painting the flower’s 
petal and an insect’s wing, which the quick decay of autumn is to make 
as if it had not been, let us shrink from no length of labor, or minute- 
ness of finish, or conscientious thoroughness of every part of every 
work that is entrusted to our hands, vindicating by an earnest life of 
patient toil our right to the great privilege of duty. (Vol. I., p. 236.) 


Some purity and peace will evermore 
Break in upon our life of care and sin, 
As heedless ears that pass the church’s door 
Catch fragments of the swelling psalm within. 
(Vol. I., p. 236.) 
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These theological debatings, how many of them are just like children 
fighting about the nature of the sun! Why! are we not daily all 
through life’s journey trusting ourselves to bridges whose supporting 
piers are away down beneath the water, believing in their strength with- 
out a doubt, wondering or complaining when by chance one of them 
trembles or swerves a hair’s breadth in the storm? We walk the bridge 
of life. Can we not trust its safety on the great resting-places of God's 
wisdom that are hid from us in the depths of the two eternities? (Vol. 
p. 243.) 

It is a noble and beautiful thing to find ourselves growing out of our 
old contempts; to recognize each day that something which we have 
been weakly despising as mean and poor is high and pure and rich in 
worth and beauty. (Vol. L., p. 312.) 

Poor feeble creatures in a feeble world, we each must catch what is 
most comfort to his feebleness. Believe in mine for me; I will believe 
in yours for you. Surely we each have quite enough to do to hold our 
own, without this cruel folly of saying to another: “ Your comfort is a 
cheat, your hope a heresy, the earnest life that you are living all a lie.” 
If you can give him something better, do it in God’s name. If you can 
only sneer away his peace and pleasure, you belie your manhood when 
you do it. (Vol. I., p. 312.) 


I might keep on quoting at great length from these early 
note-books ; but surely I have produced examples enough to 
show that Phillips Brooks led a very real and vivid life apart 
from other men, and to indicate what the quality of that life 
was. It is pointed out by Mr. Allen, that the same thoughts, 
tropes, and similes which are here recorded, constantly re- 
appeared in his sermons throughout his lifetime. Those 
who ever heard him preach will remember the rapt expres- 
sion which would come over his face, the peculiar light of 
his eyes, the apparent unconsciousness of any earthly pres- 
ence; while from his lips would pour forth a torrent of 
speech, that seemed beyond his power to repress. It was 
as if his thoughts flowed directly from another world, where- 
in he stood in the acknowledged presence of the Lord. 

_ This view is remarkably confirmed by a letter which he 
wrote in 1891, less than two years before his death, toa 
young clergyman, who had addressed him, asking him to tell 
the secret of his life. His reply seems to furnish the soli- 
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tary instance in which he fully unbosomed himself, and spoke 
freely of his religious experience. It begins as follows: — 


I am sure you will not think that I dream that I have any secret to 
tell. I have only the testimony to bear which any friend may fully bear 
to his friend when he is candidly asked for it, as you have asked me. 

Indeed the more I have thought it over, the less in some sense I have 
seemed to have to say. And yet the more sure it has seemed to me that 
these last years have had a peace and fulness which there did not use to 
be. I say it in deep reverence and humility. I do not think it is the 
mere quietness of advancing age. I am sure it is not indifference to 
anything which I used to care for. I am sure that it is a deeper knowl- 
edge and truer love of Christ. 

And it seems to me impossible that this should have come in any way 
except by the experience of life. I find myself pitying the friends of 
my youth, who died when we were twenty-five years old, because what- 
ever may be the richness of the life to which they have gone, and in 
which they have been living ever since, they never can know that par- 
ticular manifestation of Christ which he makes to us here on earth, at 
each successive period of our human life. All experience comes to be 
but more and more of pressure of His life on ours. It cannot come by 
one flash of light, or one great convulsive event. It comes without 
haste and without rest in this perpetual living of our life with Him. And 
all the history, of outer or inner life, of the changes of circumstances, 
or the changes of thought, gets its meaning and value from this con- 
stantly growing relation to Christ. 

I cannot tell you how personal this grows tome. He is here. He 
knows me, and I know him. It is no figure of speech. It is the real- 
est thing in the world. And every day makes it realer. And one 
wonders with delight what it will grow to as the years go on. (Vol. II., 


pp- 870, 871.) 


This is the first half of the letter, which continues in the 
same strain to the end. We have here the culmination of 
the mental processes which began when Phillips Brooks, 
with the feeling that. his life was an utter failure, turned 
away from the Latin School. 

Notwithstanding this deep earnestness of soul, which pro- 
claimed the real man, he had, in his ordinary intercourse with 
others, an external manner which was apparently in entire 
contrast with it. Says his biographer : — 
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The conventional solemnity of the sacred office of the clergy seemed 
to be wholly wanting, he was full of mirth and gayety, a spirit of fun 
gone mad as it were, breaking all bounds in exuberance and buoyancy. 
He gave full scope to what his friend, Bishop Randolph, called his talent 
for nonsense in little things, discerning and welcoming the humor or 
satire of the moment. .This manner was on him up to the moment of 
his going into the pulpit, when he stirred men’s souls to their very depth, 
producing a serious excitement of the spirit and moral nature which 
was long in subsiding; while he himself was ready, when the sermon 
was over, again to resume the bantering, jocular tone. (Vol. I., pp. 610, 
611.) 


The writer can bear his own personal testimony to this 
characteristic. On all social occasions when Phillips Brooks 
was in company with his classmates, he was brimful of fun | 
and merriment. It might easily have been believed that he 
never had a sober thought in his life. Doubtless in this way 
he protected himself from intrusion into that inner world of 
his mind, which he kept so closely guarded; but the habit 
was also perfectly natural to him, and must have afforded 
him relief from the intense strain of his higher thinking. 
How natural it was, appears from the fact that, at the very 
height of .his discomfiture as a teacher, he described the sit- 
uation in a serio-comic vein, which showed how plainly he 
saw the humorous side of it. The friend to whom he wrote 
was a classmate, himself a teacher : — 


I am very much obliged to you for your last letter and the sympathy 
which you express with the laboring ruler of my rebellious subjects. I 
have had very considerable trouble, but matters have lately been getting 
a little better. Things have settled down into a strong feeling of quiet 
hate, which is eminently conducive to good order and rapid progress. 
In all my experience of schoolboys and schoolmasters I cannot recall 
a single teacher who was honored with such an overwhelming share of 
deep, steady, honest unpopularity as is at this moment the lot of your 
harmless and inoffensive friend. I believe they consider me just now as 
a sort of dragon with his claws cut, a gigantic ogre who would like to 
eat them, but hasn’t the stomach to do it. If I should adopt your plan 
of weekly receptions, I should deem it safe first to procure a complete 
suit of chain armor to be privately worn so that not a heel might be ex- 
posed to the assassin’s knife of some bloody members of the Third 
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_ Class of the Public Latin School. It may be needful to explain that I 


have changed my class. The one I had before were splendid little 
fellows; these are tough old sinners with the iniquity of some sixteen 
springs, summers, autumns, and winters on their grim hoary heads. I 
am teaching them French which they don’t, Greek which they won't, 
and Virgil which they can’t, understand or appreciate. . . . The idea of 
asking me whether I have read any books! I work like a dog in school 
and out, and the Lord knows where it is going to end. You must ex- 
cuse this very selfish letter. It is a great relief and pleasure to talk 
with you even on paper, and on so poor and trite a subject as a discom- 
fited usher. Let me hear from you when you can, and if you know of 
a profitable school anywhere in the country, just drop a line to your 
down-trodden friend, P. B. (Vol. I., pp. 115, 116.) 


His delicious sense of humor was nowhere more signally 
displayed than in his dealings with children. That is an ex- 
quisite touch in a letter to his little niece, who was known 
familiarly by the nickname “ Toody,” when, being asked 
what the Queen of England said to him in the interview she 
granted, he replied that her first remark was, “ How is 


-Toody?” “Not that she said it in so many words, but that 


was what was in her mind.” Could there be any prettier 
way of saying that the Queen was a good motherly person- 
age, who seemed very much like other women ? 

As for the theological position of Phillips Brooks, the 
only thing to be said, is that he cannot be classed with any 
existing sect or denomination. He was claimed by all the 
sects, but really belonged to none. Though nominally an 
Episcopalian, he might as well have been connected with 
any other ecclesiastical body which professed belief in the 
Divinity of the Lord and the authority of the Bible. There 
is no reason to doubt that, if he had been brought in child- 
hood under the influence of a different branch of the Chris- 
tian Church, he would have remained loyal to it, as long as 
it seemed to him Christian, and allowed him free play for the 
expression of his thought. His mind was so intent upon 
the great essentials of religion, that all minor matters passed 
unnoticed. He had no patience with men who occupied 
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themselves with the trivialities of ritualism, and he openly 
denounced the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession as a fan- 
tastic dogma. He firmly resisted all claims of the Episcopal 
organization to be the only Christian Church, and frankly rec- 
ognized what he deemed good inall denominations. Yet he 
was in no wise unfaithful to the church of his parents. He 
labored unceasingly for its prosperity; and to no one in 
modern times does it owe so much as to him. Only he valued 
mankind above any single portion or division of it. His own 
manhood meant more to him—to be a humble member of 
the human family was more precious in his sight — than the 
office of priest or bishop. He could not bear that people 
should think of him as anything but a man among men. 
A small, yet significant proof of this feeling is afforded by 
the fact that he never wore a distinctive clerical garb, except 
when engaged in official duties. The volumes before us 
contain twelve likenesses of him taken at different periods 
of his life, but among them there is only one that presents 
him in other than citizen’s dress; and that is the photograph 
of an oil-portrait by Mrs. Whitman, in which he wears a 
black Geneva robe. 

Was Phillips Brooks a New-Churchman? Let us hear 
his own declaration on this point. It is contained ina letter 
to a New-Church friend, wherein he says : — 


I am not a New-Churchman in the special meaning which the words 
have for you, but I hope still that I have some small part and lot, as I 
certainly have the deepest interest and delight, in the great New Church 
which one feels moving everywhere under the crust of sects and dogmas 
in these days: the New Church which comes down from heaven and 
not up out of the earth, and whose power of life and unity is love and 
loyalty to the personal Christ. (Vol. II., pp. 273, 274.) 


This, it seems to me, is an admirable statement of his real 
position. He had not accepted the doctrines of the New 
Church as a divine revelation, and probably knew compara- 
tively little about them. But, as far as his knowledge went, ~ 
he regarded them with approval. Swedenborg is not men- 
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tioned in his biography among the authors whom he read, 
but he is known to have recommended the reading of Swe- 
denborg to others. So he could not have been a stranger to 
his writings. But his interest was centered, as he says, “in 
the great New Church which one feels moving everywhere 
under the crust of creeds and dogmas in these days ;” and 
of that church he was the foremost exponent. Search where 
you will through these two great volumes, and you will find 
little that is opposed to New-Church teachings, and much 
that is distinctly in harmony with them. Phillips Brooks is 
himself a product of the new age. He bears personal wit- 
ness to the nearer presence of the Lord in His Second 
Coming. It is for us to cherish the Heavenly Doctrines in 
their purity and fulness, and taking up the work where it is 
left by him and such as he, to lend a helping hand to all who 
desire to enter still further into the truths of the Word, 
and to dwell in the inner chambers of the temple of wisdom. 


James REED. 
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THE CLIMATE OF HEAVEN. 
A STUDY OF SPIRITUAL ATMOSPHERES. 


For the purposes of this article, climate may be defined 
as the condition of the atmosphere in its relation to human 
welfare. 


I, 


We will first consider the material climate of our planet. 
There are three natural atmospheres originating from the 
sun of the natural world (Divine Love and Wisdom, 174) : 
pure ether or aura, which is most nearly allied to the sun; 
middle ether, which is more remotely allied ; and ultimately 
the air, of which we are immediately cognizant (Apocalypse 
Explained, 726). These are of manifold and indispensable 
use to us. The middle ether aids our organs of vision, 
since sight requires an atmosphere purer than air. The air 
—the lowest of the three —appeals to the ear, enabling us 
to hear, and also furnishes the breath of our physical life. 

Atmosphere, then, in its three degrees, is the great con- 
necting link between the sun and the earth. It is always 
affected beneficently by the sun from above, whence it 
brings down the blessings of heat and light ; for our sun is, 
in its elements, a type of the divine love and wisdom. But 
the atmosphere is sometimes affected disastrously from be- 
low ; for the earth is a type of man. Miasma arises and 
poisons it, the churlish polar region freezes it, the miserly 
tropic region scorches it. Sometimes, however, the earth 
is grateful and returns blessing for blessing. In its better 
moods it perfumes the air with fragrance, or moistens it 
through evaporation, as if the heart of the flower or the 
heart of the river loved the Lord in its mute, blind way, 
and would make amends for the earth’s misdeeds. Then 
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it cooperates with the sun and the air, and so serves the 
Lord with gladness. | 

Good climatic condition, then, is dependent on three 
things: first, the sun; second, the atmospheres that convey 
and modify the solar light and heat; third, the receptivity 
and responsiveness of the earth. 


II. 


Are there spiritual atmospheres? Let us see. We say 
that the atmosphere of ancient Athens was very intellectual. 
Do we refer to something mental or material? Indeed we 
know that there is a mental atmosphere pervading drawing- 
room conversation, a drama, or a book; something that our 
spiritual nature inhales. How near does the atmosphere 
of a book approximate that of heaven? That depends upon 
the book. 

Let us analyze the atmosphere of “Quo Vadis.” The 
air at Czsar’s banquet is fetid, pervaded with a moral 
malaria, all the more subtly dangerous because accompanied - 
by esthetic attractions. The heroine, who is there by com- 
pulsion, is like a beautiful flower surrounded by a kind of 
aroma which is her own protection ; for she had sweet faith 
in the new truth which the Lord was bringing, and loved 
the charity that goes with it (Arcana Ceelestia, 1519). To 
her the atmosphere of the imperial banquet was suffoca- 
tingly oppressive to the soul, and she escaped from it. The 
prisons in “ Quo Vadis” were outwardly the expression of 
malignant hostility on the part of those who opposed the 
beautiful young Christian Church; but the martyrs carried 
within their walls an atmosphere so surcharged with life- 
giving qualities that the sweet heroine is surely safe among 
them. 

Did you ever observe that in “ Vanity Fair” the keen- 
sighted Thackeray causes the final movement of the story 
to turn on the moral condition of the atmosphere surround- 
ing Amelia? This inconsequent and somewhat wilful little 
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woman is, as we know, short sighted, shown by her readily 
idealizing unworthy people. She is innocent-minded and 
affectionate, knowing little of the evil of the world. Un- 
suspicious and confiding, she nevertheless grows strongly 
averse to the pernicious and suffocating atmosphere which 
Becky Sharp and her acquaintances bring around her. She 
gasps for breath, and turns for spiritual protection to the 
only wise, true-spirited, strong character in the book. Un- 
like Amelia, Major Dobbin is essentially far-sighted. He 
must have had opportunity to observe the dark side of 
human nature —according to Kipling, a British officer in 
the Indian service sees some evil; but while his character 
retained its fine, delicate edge in spite of contact with the 
world, he has the penetration which estimates evil people 
with a discriminating eye, although quick to appreciate good. 
He is the only person in the book who is never taken in by 
the unscrupulous Becky Sharp; she can throw no glamour 
over his clear, honest eyes, for he lives in a spiritual ether 
that touches his vision for good. 

For the treatment of ethics in business affairs we turn to 
“David Harum.” The framework of the story is of the 
slightest ; all the other characters exist but to throw the cen- 
tral figure into relief. David, and David alone, is to make 
us better or worse. His moral vision is at its worst when 
he revenges himself on a hypocritical church member, who | 
has cheated him in a horse trade, by retaliating in kind. 
From his point of view this was clever and sharp, and he 
defends himself by a humorous and quaint aphorism which 
is the precise reversal of the golden rule; it dazzles, but 
it does not neutralize the moral turpitude beneath. For in 
truth there is only one Christian standard in matters of 
trade; to study a business exchange conscientiously from 
the point of view of the other party as well as from one’s 
own, and to effect such an arrangement as shall be an ex- 
change of equivalents, and not an advantage to one party at 
the other’s loss. 
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It must be borne in mind that the habitual tone of David 
Harum’s mind is vastly higher than the above early incident 
would indicate ; and we are not surprised to discover two 
contradictory natures in the partially regenerate man. The 
excellence of his character culminates in a series of chapters 
where he remits a mortgage on a homestead, partly from 
sympathy for the forlorn occupant, a sympathy which the 
big-hearted man dramatically conceals at first; and partly 
from gratitude for a little favor of long ago, a favor which 
quickened into life the manliness and self-respect latent in 
him as a boy. Now, no law on any statute book, no code 
in any business manual, no rule of any commercial college, 
ever enjoins upon a man to burn a valuable mortgage which 
he holds against a helpless party, because of pure love of 
the neighbor. Such a transaction does not originate on this 
lower plane of life, although it may be admirably exercised 
here. Where does David Harum get the inspiration? Why, 
the sweet, pure breezes, closely allied to those of heaven, 
descend from the very hilltops of his higher nature, scatter- 
ing the mists of self-interest, and clarifying his vision. It is 
a matter of atmosphere, and the ozone in this part of the 
story is delightful, fairly exhilarating the reader and bracing 
his moral nature. 

What an inspiring atmosphere for good to men Phillips 
Brooks brought to the speculators of Wall Street assembled 
at Trinity, when he said : — 


I do not know, I do not know what transformations these dear busi. 
nesses of yours have got to undergo before they shall be true and ideal 
homes for the child of God; but I do know that upon Christian mer- 
chants and Christian brokers and Christian lawyers and Christian men 
in business to-day there rests a beautiful and awful responsibility; to 
prove, if you can prove it, that these things are capable of being made 
divine ; to prove that a man can do the work that you have been doing 
this morning and will do this afternoon, and yet shall love his God and 
his fellow men as himself. If he cannot, if he cannot, what business 
have you to be doing them? If he can, what business have you to be 
doing them so poorly, so carnally, so unspiritually that men look on 
them and shake their heads with doubt? 
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In Barrie’s story of the “ Little Minister,” did you ever 
study the moral atmosphere enveloping Lord Rintoul, as he 
and Gavin meet in the terrible flood of rain? They are 
standing on a bit of ground which is not yet submerged, 
serving as a most treacherous foothold between them and 
eternity. Into this direful danger Gavin has leaped to save 
Rintoul’s life. They are rivals over the same woman. 
Gavin is under a misapprehension regarding her which 
gives him the bitterest misery. Rintoul exults over this, 
and strives to intensify his pain by a malicious lie ; the foul 
miasma which his spirit breathes is as fragrance to his own 
nostrils. But as death creeps every moment nearer and 
threatens to engulf them both, a breath as from a better 
world suddenly touches the nature of Rintoul, and he re- 
veals the truth that makes his rival happy. 

Social intercourse has a mental and moral atmosphere 
dependent upon the quality of its participants. The Lon- 
don drawing-room and the Paris sa/on, a hundred years ago, 
are very interesting as set forth by dramatist and letter 
writer. The modern French critic, Brunetiére, tells us that 
the 18th century sa/on was a power for good. Its mental 
horizon was not very extensive; it did not discuss the great 
questions that “torment the soul of a Faust or a Hamlet.” 
But it did “ refine the old Gallic spirit, and impose order and 
clearness upon the current expression of thought.” 

When our friends and acquaintances come to see us, we 
contribute, during their visit, to the mental atmosphere 
which they breathe. Let us beware of making it depress- 
ing, because of gloom, or dim, from lack of truth, or devital- 
izing, from want of good sense, or repressive, from lack of 
candor, or disheartening, because of contempt. How ex- 
cellent, if, in the mental respiration of social life, we were 
all inhaling elements that are aromatic, genial, and yet stim- 
ulating for good. 

One word more on this branch of our subject. We often 
speak of an author as creating the atmosphere of his book. 
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This is not true. Man can no more create a mental atmos- 
phere than he can create a material one. The Lord creates 
both. But the author performs an enormously influential 
work, either in bringing down to us this divinely created at- 
mosphere in approximate purity, or in so obscuring, enfee- 
bling, or poisoning it as to pervert its original use. 


ITI. 


We may conclude by analogy from nature that the climate 
of heaven depends upon the sun of that world, upon the at- 
_ mospheres, and upon the receptivity of the angels. Swe- 
denborg says that the first proceeding from the Lord’s love 
and wisdom, “is a fiery spiritual principle, which appears in 
the sight of the angels as a sun” (Divine Love and Wis- 
dom, 97); and that from this sun of heaven “spiritual at- 
mospheres, which in themselves are substantial, were created 
one from another” (True Christian Religion, 76); and that 
by means of these atmospheres the angels breathe, speak, 
see, and hear (Divine Love and Wisdom, 176; Heaven and 
Hell, 235). Might it seem strange to any one that the 
angels breathe? All Christian churches believe that saints 
and angels sing divine praises; how can they sing unless 
they breathe, and how can they breathe without an atmos- 
phere? And as the material atmosphere of this world is 
substantial and vivifies and strengthens the body, why should 
not the atmosphere of heaven be substantial in a higher 
degree and vivify and strengthen the spirit? Think what 
was conveyed when the Lord breathed on His disciples and 
said, “‘ Receive ye the Holy Spirit.” = John xvi. 13 ; Doc- 
trine of Lord, 51.) 

The sun of heaven is very near to the Lord; we may 
call it the agency of His divine love and wisdom in a modi- 
fied form. Hence we may understand Swedenborg’s beauti- 
ful statement regarding the chief function of the spiritual 
atmosphere, that,— 
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_ It surrounds the sun, and receives him in its bosom, and conveys him 
to the heavens where the angels dwell. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 299.) 


Does not our material atmosphere perform a correspond- 
ingly lower service to dwellers upon earth? 

The angels of the inmost heaven, we are told, live in an 
atmosphere or aura which is purer than that of the other 
heavens (Apocalypse Explained, 726); they have an exqui- 
site perception of truth and hence of the Lord’s presence 
(Arcana Ccelestia, 7058); therefore we should expect that 
they, attendant as guardian angels over little children here, 
should always behold the face of our Father who is in 
heaven (Mart. xviii. 10), being especially cognizant of His 
love (Apocalypse Explained, 412). Angelic voices, des- 
cribed as sweet and gentle (Arcana Ccelestia, 1759), are in 
thorough harmony with an atmosphere which is serene and 
pacific (/did., 3643, 8823); and angelic vision may well be 
keen and interior, where the medium for seeing is lucid, 
sparkling, and iridescent (/did., 1521, 1621, 1623). Think 
of being enveloped in an element inspiring for good ; for we 
are told that the angels cannot open their lips to pronounce 
the false word “gods,” because the heavenly aura in which 
they live opposes it. (True Christian Religion, 6.) 

It is interesting, in passing, to revert once more for a 
moment to our material atmosphere and to observe the 
strong element of use that enters into its component parts, 
and consequently into the function of respiration. In in- 
halation we retain to a degree the most life-giving portion 
of the air— the oxygen — which vitalizes, purifies, and red- 
dens the blood; and,in turn, we exhale certain combined 
elements which go to enrich other kingdoms of nature. It 
is a strong lesson that we are to live not for ourselves alone 
but for the world outside. As to spiritual health, Job, real- 
izing his own sinfulnes, says, “ My breath is corrupt,” but 
he adds later: “ While . . . the spirit of God is in my nos- 
trils, my lips shall not speak wickedness, nor my tongue utter 
deceit.” (xvii. I ; xxvii. 3, 4.) 
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We have seen how our material atmosphere is affected 
favorably or otherwise by perfumes or poisonous vapors 
from the earth. The Scriptures tell us of true prayer and 
worship ascending to the Lord as incense (Ps. cxli. 2; REV. 
v. 8), while vain oblations are an abomination to Him. (Isa. 
i. 13.) 

In connection with this subject of fragrance of character, 
Swedenborg gives us a little glimpse of social life in the 
other world ; for why should there not be other relationships 
than those of church worship, and home, and angelic mis- 


sionary visits to us poor mortals? He speaks of a pleasant _ 


odor proceeding “from those who deal much in compliments 
to each other, but from friendship and lawful love, so that 
there is in their compliments a principle of truth” (Arcana 
Coelestia, 1517). This is a fine contrast to that earthly cen- 
soriousness that speaks of faults with avidity instead of 
Christian reluctance; and it stands as a foil to the flattery 
that is insincere. 

We may believe with Dr. Watts that the climate of 
heaven is spring-like ; and may feel sure that it depends not 
only on the assured beneficence of the spiritual sun and on 
the noble work of the atmospheres in transmitting the di- 
vine love and wisdom, but very strongly also on the recep- 
tivity and responsiveness of the angels. If we would have 
a share of the delightful climate of heaven hereafter we 


must cultivate sunshine, purity, and fragrance in our walk © 


and conversation here. 
EpNAH C. SILVER. 
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THE CAUSALITY OF SPIRIT. 


[A chapter from an unpublished work on “ Mind and Matter: Their Corre- 
spondences in Outline.” ] 


THE two planes of existence, the natural and the spiri- 
tual, are known to all practically. Generally we designate 
them as matter and mind, and the most general statement 
we can make of the doctrine now much in vogue with the 
psychologists — that of the “psycho-physical parallelism ’’ — 
is that there are two worlds, the natural world and the spiri- 
tual world, and that the natural world corresponds to the 
spiritual world. This distinction is, I urge, a practical one, 
universal with mankind, apart from all theoretical and specu- 
lative use that one may make of it. We know intuitively 
and beyond dispute that our bodies belong to earth, and we 
practically acknowledge this when, on the spirit’s leaving the 
body at death, we actually commit the body to its own realm 
— ‘earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” We 
equally know that thought and will, and the products of the 
mind’s activity, whatever be their destiny, cannot be resolved 
into dust and ashes. They belong to a plane of being dis- 
tinct, which Swedenborg calls a “discrete degree,” which is 
their own, and to that degree or plane of being we give the 
name — the spiritual world. ) 

While it is true that all recognize intuitively the exist- 
ence of these two degrees of being, spirit and matter, or, 
mind and body, and their discreteness or the distinctness of 
one from the other, few philosophers have hitherto treated 
these degrees as real factors of scientific knowledge. 

Kant, the founder of the modern science of knowing — 
commonly designated epistemology — did indeed make these 
“two worlds” the subject of his “Inaugural Dissertation ” 
in assuming his chair of philosophy at the University. This 
was regarded, however, as a part of his speculative idealism. 
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The latest science of to-day is now striving to lay a practical 
hold on this same doctrine in what is called the “ psycho- 
physical parallelism” of mind and body. This is the name 
that is now tendered, not in behalf of idealism but of 
science, to express that which, in a much more rational 
form, and with a logical comprehensiveness lacking in the 
modern statement, Swedenborg taught a century and a half 
ago in his doctrine of the discrete degrees of spirit and 
matter, and their universal and perfect correspondence. 

Whether men adopt the theory of the relation of these 
realms or degrees from Kant or from Swedenborg, or from 
Spencer or Clifford or Dr. James Ward,* the existence of 
such a dualism seems universally conceded, and the names, 
“natural” and “spiritual,” seem to belong to these two 
planes of existence, by right of their being the most exact 
and complete for scientific purposes. We see instinctively 
their utter separateness or discreteness, and we know as 
perfectly their mutual correspondence. We know that the 
body’s action corresponds perfectly to the will and the 
thought that impel and determine it. : 

It is true we call the action, when it starts in the will, 
motive, and the same, when it has got down to the plane of 
nature in the muscle of the arm, we call motion; but we 
_ also know that the motion of matter or nature must have its 
real cause in the motive of volition or spirit as the only 
self-active essence. 

This correspondence of motion to its motive is purely and 
wholly that of effect to cause. For as regards our entire 
notion of the relation we call “cause and effect,” we may 
go so far as to say that except from this intuitive sense of 
a correspondence of mind-action with the body’s action, and 
of the latter as the result of the former, we have nothing in 
our experience from which to have formed any notion what- 
ever of cause and effect. For all that we behold going on 
in the physical world is plainly only a procession of effects. 


* For a clear statement and critique of the doctrine of the psycho-physical 
parallelism see Dr. James Ward’s “ Agnosticism and Naturalism.” 
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Nowhere in the whole realm of matter is anything to be 


_ found that can be called causal in a true sense, as having 


originated a motion in its own self-activity. All that we 
see in matter is a series of effects which began in some 
sphere distinct from matter. 

When we generalize all our intuitive experiences of the 
perfect harmony or “parallelism” between the action of 
body and mind, we see that the whole of nature or of matter 
may be regarded as effect, to which the whole of spirit may 
be considered the efficient cause. We see that there is 
something distinctively effectual, or fact-like, or “made” 
(Lat. factus) in nature, just as there is something distinct- 
ively causal and efficient and “making” in spirit. We are 
prepared to admit that, if every action of the body has its 
cause in some action of the spirit or soul animating the 


-body, then also every several member and organ of the body 


must have its cause in some function or faculty of the spirit 
of man. Man may be said to embrace two universes in 
himself —the natural world, which he experiences through 
his body, and the spiritual world, which he experiences 
through his mind and soul. The outward universe of nature . 
is so vast in extent, so far beyond the reach of our senses, 
that it might seem as if we could never presume to lay 
down any law or assert anything scientifically about it, or 
at least to assert anything beyond the range of our actual 
touch and vision; but, having once admitted that nature as 
effect corresponds to spirit or mind as cause, we find this 
marvelous result: that the vast macrocosm of worlds upon 
worlds, systems upon systems, however immeasurable in 
nature, are really all brought to a focus of vision in the con- 
stitution of a single human mind! Thus the mind unlocks 
the riddle of the universe. One mind, because: one spirit, 
reflects all the natural universe. The immediate reason of | 
this is that all nature, in however wide a realm, is but the 
effect of spirit as cause, and spirit is perfect form; or, as 
Spencer, the poet, says, — 
The soul is form and doth the body make — 
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that is, the spirit is the perfect unit wherein all parts are 
related by law to a common end or purpose. The further 
and underlying reason of this reflective and interpretative 
power of spirit is that the individual human spirit in which 
all the universe of nature lies reflected, is itself a reflection 
of the infinite spirit of God, an image of the love and wis- 
dom of the infinite Creator. God is imaged in the form and 
being of every soul; and everything in man’s soul has again 
its correspondent expression or symbol in nature; and thus 
it is that the divine Logos is the true formative and causal 
principle by which “all things were made.” That this is not 
the assertion of mere dogma, but of reason as well, is evident. 
If this were not so, if these two worlds, the outer universe 
and the mind of man, did not correspond, then science 
itself would be impossible. For science is based upon the 
recognition that somehow things in nature that are without 
life and thought do stand in a perfect, immutable relation to 
the intelligent mind; and therefore mind can place itself in 
relation to or extend its intelligence to everything brought 
within the range of its vision, and subject all these various 
things to general laws. But if there were something in the 
universe that the mind could not thus be in relation with or 
correspond to, then the law would be only partial, and so 
would be no law in science. When we consider that nature 
is what it is to us by virtue of our spirit’s awareness and 
interpretation of it— how nature gets form and attributes 
as we, in our experience, put these upon the things we feel 
and know — we can understand in some measure why it is 
that spirit has cause in it, and that the spiritual world is the 
causal world, of which nature is the effect. 

If we had visited a trackless wilderness twenty-five years 
ago, and this year should visit the same spot to find it a 
beautiful city with magnificent palaces, streets, gardens, 
cathedrals, schools, and galleries, we would have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the “cause” of all these material changes 
and “creations” lay in spirit or mind. A certain spiritual 
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world or spiritual city, in the mind of one or more men, 
actually wrought itself out into nature in this beautiful city 
which has replaced the wilderness. The earthly city corre- 
sponds in every least detail to something in that spiritual 
city of the mind, and sprang from it as from a cause. It 
may not seem as easy for us to see how the whole natural 
universe sprang from the spiritual universe as cause, but if 
we assert this to be true we are only asserting what is in 
accordance with all our experience, as far as it reaches. 
We know that it is mind or spirit in us that makes the 
things we make, that invents the machines, writes the books, 
draws the pictures, establishes the philosophies and sciences, 
builds the houses, carries on the business, engages in the 
talk, sings the songs, enjoys the play, that all go to make up 
our world and our life. So we may say that the mind in us 
is making our world about us here ; and we can see a reason 
for the teaching of philosophers and theologians, as well 
as of revelation, that the world hereafter will shape itself 
objectively according to the subjective character of the sur- 
viving spirit. | 

I know that there is a necessary limit to our human ex- 
perience of the causality of spirit. We may, through the 
intelligence and will that constitute our spiritual world 
within, remould and change and fashion to our mind the 
things of nature, and so we may claim to “make” them, and 
our spirits may be said to “cause” that world that surrounds 
us. Great changes are wrought by civilization on the face 
of the earth. All the influences of human habitation and 
human association are formative and creative; but still it 
will be said, and truly enough, that changes are not crea- 
tions, and that for the spirit of man to have made a statue 
out of rough marble is still far from his having made the 
marble itself; or for civilized man to have turned a wilder- 
ness into a city is far from his having first made the earth 
with ts atmospheres and strata, and so its material for either 
wilderness or for city building. It does seem indeed at 
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first as if when it comes to the original stuff of the creation 
of a material world, that the causative power of spirit must 
stop there, and we must take matter to be one of the irre- 
ducibles — something that is not caused and is not created, 
but is eternal. 

So far as the spirit of man and its creative power are con- 
cerned, we will admit that this is true. We cannot create 
or make matter, however true it is that our mind’s cognition 
of this which we call matter is really all that makes it to 
us a world, a cosmos, anything real and actual. For take 
away our mind’s consciousness, or experience of anything to 
us, what is it to ‘us? What actuality has it as matter even, 
beyond what we know of it, and so beyond the form which 


_ our mind, as a secondary or efficient creator, has given it? 


Still, it may be rightly contended, this is not making matter. 

But when we step in thought from the plane of the finite 
to the infinite, from our spirits as creative in a secondary 
sense to the Infinite Divine Spirit which is truly and alone 
creative, then we have to conceive of simple being, un- 
caused and eternal, as that in which the all originating motor 
and motive — Divine Love and Wisdom proceeding to the 
activitives of use — creates that plane or discrete degree of 
their going forth which we call matter, but which we can 
only define as change or motion of that which eternally is. 
For matter, as modern science defines it, is but motion or 
change in the infinite bosom of what is; and that these 
changes, motions, and forms which we call matter and which 
we experience as a natural world are just what they are; 
that they are the seemingly dead, reactive, inert stuff out 
of which things are made; this, too, we can now in a 
measure see, is the result of the creative and causative 
power of the Divine Spirit. The causality of reason is that 
Divine Word which spake and things came into being. It 
is the Divine Spirit that is “sent forth, and all things are 
created” as the result. 

The causality of spirit lies in the fact that the spirit is 
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form itself, since it is the unity of the apperception of all — 
relations, and the infinite spirit, being form, because it sees 
all things, even the minutest and most remote things of 
creation in their relation to the one end which is Divine 
Love, as the intellect gives form to the will, gives form to 
all the motions and changes in infinite being, and so adapts 
these motions to the sensuous perceptions of the creature, 
man, as to verily create for man a world of matter —a natural 
world. 

I have endeavored in thus dwelling at length on the rela- 
tion of spirit to matter, and in the resulting correspond- 
ence of the material to the spiritual world, to show that 
there is something truly causative in spirit that is not in 
matter, and that, therefore, belongs to spirit and the spiritual 
world as a degree of being discrete from matter. I have en- . 
deavored to arrive at a rational comprehension of the spiri- 
tual world as a world of cause, and of the natural world as 
a world of effect ; and of the correspondence between nature 
and spirit as purely such a correspondence as must exist be- 
tween effect and cause. The causality of spirit lies in the 
fact that the mind is really the seat of what have been else- 
where termed the static and the dynamic forces of induction. 
In contemplating what is exterior to itself by its inherent 
power of relating successive experiences in a unity of idea, 
the mind alone is the fountain of relations, and alone the 
mother of a cosmos, But the mind is not only receptive, 
passive, and static; having seen what is, it is capable of de- 
claring what must be, even in realms beyond its sensuous 
experience; and from its voluntary faculty it can carry into 
effect upon the plane of matter to a limited extent the crea- 
tions of its ideality. Thus, without commingling of sub- 
stance, we may rationally conceive of the perfect mutual cor- 
respondence of mind and body and their interaction, the body 
being always in the plane of the passive instrument, and so of 
the effect, and the mind, which so far as our present argu- 
ment is concerned we may Call self-active, being in the plane 
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of cause. Even though the sensation of the body, as in the 


_ pricking .of the finger, the sense of scorching heat, or the 


shock of a sharp blow, gives occasion for the spirit’s action, 
still we must hold that, in the blow or the sting, it is 
the spirit that feels the pain as well as the spirit that gives 
the order, through the motor nerves, for the body’s self- 
protection. It is plain that, while the blow gives the oc- 
casion for the pain, it is the spirit that feels the pain; 
otherwise we would have to say that a man’s paralyzed or 
hypnotized arm really felt the pain of an incision, when as 
a matter of fact it felt no pain, because of the obstruction 
of its channel of communication with the spirit. And the 
fact that an effect produced in the body upon any of the 
senses does thus awaken immediate action of the conscious 
soul within, proves not that body and mind are one and con- 
tinuous (for the same blow upon an inanimate body would 
awaken no response however long repeated), but it shows 
that the correspondence of the mechanism of the organ of 
sense with the form of spirit dwelling within is so perfect 
that their action seems like what is perfectly simultaneous, 
and therefore seemingly as spontaneous in the one as in the 
other, and hence arises the conception of a parallelism. 
The thought that flows out into the sound waves of my 
speech avails itself of this exact and undeviating law of a 
perfect correspondence between two utterly discrete planes 
of being. 
Thought is not sound-wave. The sound-wave that strikes 
your ear while I speak, is as purely a wave of matter as is 
the wave of ocean beating some miles away on the shores of 
the Atlantic ; and yet by a perfect, foreordained correspond- 
ence between mind and matter the thought can resign itself 
to the care of that sound-wave like a man in a sleeping car. 
It can go to sleep in the careful embrace of this utterly mind- 
less, unconscious, purely physical medium, the sound-wave, 
and be even transferred by it from air to the membrane and 
wire of the telephone, and thus it can be still farther carried 
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along with perfect safety, perhaps through hundreds of miles 
of space, till it reaches the ear of the hearer whose mind 
comes down, and by the same law of interpretation receives 
back again into its own realm of spirit that which in sound 


had descended into the cold and dead but reverent and obe- © 


dient embrace of earth. 
If this interaction by correspondence of mind and matter 


in the particular function of speech is going on so constantly © 


in our experience as to be toocommon to be miraculous, why 
should the entire relation of mind and matter be regarded as 
any more miraculous or any more difficult to explain? It is 
a simple matter to think of the tremulation of the telephone 
wire as being utterly distinct from the thought you are con- 
veying by means of it out of your own mind, and yet as per- 
fectly corresponding to that thought. We observe at the same 
time that so long as the mind puts thought into the tremu- 
lation of the wire, the wire can give thought into the ear and 
so into the mind of the hearer; while the telephone tells no 
message of its own, and all sounds tell nothing to the ear 
except what the mind of the hearer or of the original teller 
puts into these sounds. 

Is it not just as simple a matter and as satisfactory both 
to reason and to experience to hold that mind and matter in 
their entire realms are discrete but related and capable of 
interaction by that law of perfect correspondence according 
‘to which they both were created and do exist? and that in 
this law and relation spirit is cause and body is effect? and 
that all phenomenology of spirit is but the illustration of 
this perfect correspondence of two worlds, the worlds of 
nature and of spirit, utterly discrete in substance, but under 
the control of one intelligent law ? 


FRANK SEWALL. 
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HEALTH FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
SPIRITUAL CAUSATION. 


“ THE body is mere obedience,” says Swedenborg (Apoca- 
lypse Explained, 1071). This great truth, ultimated in hu- 
man language over a hundred years ago, was planted in the 
human mind. It rooted and grew there, and in time it there 
encountered its doughty matagenict, science, the science 


of the nineteenth century. 


But they to whom came the truth of spiritual causation 
enunciated by Swedenborg as the final law, were almost as 
oblivious of its dominant practical import as was the rest 
of the world, and so there was no opposition from them 
when science took possession of the field, and in relation 
to the question of health swamped us out of sight under 
the rule and reign of physical causation, in the name of 
heredity, environment, the germ, the microbe, and whatever 


. other imp of Satan it could summon to its aid. 


True, science had nothing new to allege of heredity and 
environment. We had long believed, notwithstanding its 
emphatic denial in the eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel, that 
if the fathers eat sour grapes the children’s teeth must of 
necessity be set on edge, and in the common thought en- 
vironment rather than character was the controlling factor 
in human experience. Science simply emphasized these 
convictions, intensified our bondage to nature and circum- 
stance. But when the enemy was reinforced by the germ 
and the microbe, danger became omnipresent. We were 
afraid to eat or drink, to breathe the common air, and even 
to take the sacramental cup from a brother, lest contagion 
lurk in the rim. 

Now we can have no legitimate quarrel with science. 
Philosophy without a scientific basis is mere moonshine. 
This is why we cannot build upon Christian Science, so- 
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called; because the name is a misnomer, standing as it 
does for something neither Christian nor scientific. Never- 
theless this so-called science had a mission — a _ providential 
one — namely, to prepare the way for a truth that can build 
upon physical science, as the soul builds upon the body, 
heaven upon earth, God upon man, thus insuring perma- 
nence and stability to both interests. 

This truth is given by Swedenborg in his entire system 
of thought which makes the whole realm of nature, inclu- 
ding the body of man, the necessary corollary of spirit, in 
being the sphere of effects, while spirit is the domain of 
causes. I need not quote. Every student, nay every most 
casual reader of Swedenborg knows that, giving absolutely 
no quarter to physical causation as a finality, nature is, 
nevertheless, a divine reality to him as constituting with 
human history the total theatre of divine revelation. Nature 
and spirit indeed, body and soul, are indissolubly one by 
correspondence. 

But God, or the Divine Spirit, being sole Creator and Law- 
giver of and in the universe of mind and matter, physical 
causation cannot give the final explanation of physical phe- 
nomena. In the case of physical disease, for instance, there 
is always the causative and modifying man back of the 
disease to be taken into account. Even contagious diseases 
are not contagious for every one, nor always for any one. 
Conditions must be receptive, must correspond, or the virus 
can do nothing, and the body of itself can neither create 
nor control conditions, 

Everywhere in creation we find two things —life and its 
manifestation ; the life the cause of the manifestation, the 
manifestation powerless either to initiate or to carry itself 
on in any way, whether as order or disorder, beauty or de- 
formity, health or disease —the physical cause of any phy- 
sical manifestation, being, according to Swedenborg, itself 
an effect of an anterior and spiritual cause. Thus the 
natural sun which seems to produce life on the earth, simply 
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transmits life from the spiritual sun which in turn transmits 
life from the Lord. He is the final cause of life every- 
where. 

To the natural question, “ How then does imperfection 
consist with the absolute perfection of the final cause, sin 
with holiness or wholeness, disease with health ?” Sweden- 
borg gives a perfectly logical answer, which is briefly that, 
God being Himself Man creates men and not machines. 
To be a man, an image of God, is to have a will of one’s 
own. How this can be — how man can have a will of his 
own, God being his final cause —is also made clear by 
Swedenborg, but cannot be adequately considered here. 
Only, it is self-evident that there ken be but one perfect 
will in the universe. It is enough for the present purpose 
to say with Tennyson :— | 


Our wills are ours to make them Thine. 


This we know we can do — we can make over our wills, 
imperfect, because, necessarily limited by self-love, to the 
perfect, because unlimited will or love of God, or to speak 
more correctly, we can be willing that they be made over. 
And as a matter of fact this is all we can and all we need 
to do, for if a man wills that the perfect will of God be 
done in soul, mind, and body, it is done and his experience 
proves it. No matter what the experience may seem to 
others to be, to the man himself, thus truly, it is a mani- 
festation of the perfect love of God concerning him. It is, 
in every case, an effect of spiritual causation, an effect with 
which, we have high authority for saying, physical causation 
must in the end correspond. “Seek first the kingdom of 
heaven and all these things shall be added.’’ The adding 
of things, of course, implies natural means in harmony or 
correspondence with spiritual ends. 

And in “Arcana Ceelestia,”’ 8478, it is said: “ They who 
are in the stream of Providence are conveyed continually to 
happinesses, whatever may be the appearance of the means; 
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and they are in the stream of Providence who put their 
trust in the divine ;”’ that is, they who have found their own 
will in the divine will. 

As the natural sun though unfree, therefore not a perfect 
image of God, is yet, on its own plane, a perfect effect of . 
life, thus in its turn producing life on the earth, so man’s 
own free will — the man himself — when he refuses to set 
up on his own account, choosing rather to be a manifesta- 
tion, an instrument of the divine will, also produces through 
natural means and “as of himself,” that is freely, all those 
things that correspond with the perfect will of God for him. 
These are peace and plenty, health and happiness. This is 
the law and any seeming failure in its operation is due to 
the man and not to the law. 

We have a dual organization and a dual consciousness. 
Spiritually we originate in the infinite unlimited love of 
God, naturally in our finite and limited parentage. So are 
we created. Standing between the two we know ourselves 
free to live from either the one or the other. The proof. 
that we are free is in consciousness. We need no other. 
We know that we have a will of our own, a will to choose 
the unlimited and to repudiate the limited. We know fur- 
ther that in choosing the unlimited, our resultant life eter- 
nally becomes more and more our own, as God's life eternally 
is His own. This it is to be created in His image. This 
it is to be free. 

It is a question, then, for each one how far he will con- 
sent to be controlled by his unlimited spiritual or his lim- 
ited natural heredity, and the fact that we are all in the 
apparently fixed and immovable rut of natural heredity, 
does not, or at least should not, affect the answer of any one 
who accepts Swedenborg’s denial of physical causation, save 
in a derivative and correspondential sense, and ae assertion 
that the body is mere obedience. 

It is a question propounded to those “who are to be of- 
the Lord’s New Church.” The world waits for their answer. 
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It is hearing an answer to-day, affirmative of Swedenborg, 
but not from those who profess to accept his teachings, and 
who alone can give a rational reason for the affirmation. 
Those who to-day find the final cause in spirit and only in 
spirit, and who are trying to “demonstrate” their faith in 
the life of the body, are largely ignorant of the nature and 
constitution of spirit, of the origin of nature and the natural 
body, and of the law of.relation between body and spirit. 
Some of them can do nothing with the body but deny it — 
turn it out altogether. None of them see the logical reason 
why the body must be as an ultimate — an effect of spirit — 
and that it can be nothing but “ mere obedience.” 
Swedenborg alone fulfils every demand both of Chris- 
tianity and of science. Of Christianity, in that for him 
God, or the Divine Spirit, is final cause in the universe of 
created mind and matter, and scientific, in that with him 
premise and conclusion mutually enforce and sustain each 
other. His superstructure never lacks adequate foundation. 
He does not build in the air. “He groins his arches and 
matches his beams ”’ of thought in the stable and everlasting 
nature of man and the material universe. These, and the 
eternally causal spirit— creative and created, primal and 
derivative — are indissolubly one under the law of corre- 
spondence, which is the law of cause and effect spiritual and 
natural. 
Applied to the subject before us, “ Health, Spiritual and 
Bodily, from the Standpoint of Spiritual Causation,” this 
only need be said: God and man in God’s idea perfectly 
correspond as cause and effect. According to Swedenborg, 
if they had continued to correspond in man’s idea, as they 
did in the infancy of the race, in the Golden Age, when 
men received and responded to the perfect life of good and 
of good alone, there would have been no disease, and of 
course no death of the body from disease. 
_ The beginning, the middle, and the end of the whole 
matter from Swedenborg’s point of view may be found in 
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“ Arcana Ccelestia,” 5711 to 5727, inclusive, and any further 
word is simply superfluous for those who accept his testi- 
mony. 

What Swedenborg says of the divine concurrence with 
natural means in the cure of disease belongs to another 
branch of the subject. Certainly, such concurrence on all 
planes is logical in the light of the science of correspond- 
ences. Nature and spirit correspond at every point, and 
God is the God of nature equally as of spirit. Only we 
need to remember that spirit is always cause and nature 
always effect, even when she corresponds to spirit as cause, 
that spirit operates and nature cooperates, that we should 
live in nature, that is in the material body and material con- 
ditions, as master not as subject, since this is the divine idea 
for us. 

Individual and associated responsibility for disease is an- 
other aspect of the subject. Who would presume to decide 
here? The race is one—at present one in bondage to dis- 
order and therefore disease. “The whole head is sick, the 
whole heart faint,” and no man lives or can live unto him- 
self. But any individual who believes in his heart that 
health for mind and body, and only health, flows from the 
source in which he originates, and who lives his belief, is 
doing his part toward the cure of his own hurt and the hurt 
of the people. | 


Lyp1A DICKINSON. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. | 


THERE are two aspects of Christian Science: It presents 
itself as a religion, and it presents itself as a method of heal- 
ing the sick. 

Those who, in New-Church homes and associations, ally 
themselves with Christian Science as a religion, may be 
divided into two classes: First, those who repudiate the 
New-Church ; second, those who think that they can carry 
with them into Christian Science, as a religion, the essen- 
tials of the New Church. We probably should be safe in 
saying that of the first class none have ever had any broad 
and deep understanding of the central doctrine of the New 
Church — the doctrine of the Lord; and I think that of the 
second class many have not sufficiently considered that doc- 
trine in its various bearings upon the subject of Christian 
Science as a religion. 

The New-Churchman knows that the only possibility of 
salvation for himself or for any one in any earth is due to 
the fact that Jesus Christ, God incarnate, overcame the hells 
and so delivered man from involuntary bondage to evil — 
that, but for the redemption thus effected, no one could by 
any possibility be saved. Now this central doctrine of the 
New Church is utterly unknown to Christian Science, and 
could have become known in these days only by revelation. © 
The pivotal fact of the universe, essential no less to the 
preservation of the heavens than to the salvation of men on 
earth, is the overcoming of all the hells by the infinite God 
incarnate. In prophecy this pivotal fact was looked forward 
to all through the Old Testament, as it had been in that 
written Word which the ancients had before the Old Testa- 
ment in its present form existed. In the ancient Word the 
book called “ The Wars of Jehovah ” took its name from the 

combats prophesied of the incarnate God with the hells, and 
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His victories over them (Num. xxi. 14, 15; Doctrine of the 
Sacred Scripture, 103). The doctrines of the apostolic 
church were consistent with this pivotal fact, but later there 
_ arose the doctrine of a tripersonal God, and a system of doc- 
trines consistent with that false one. Then, as essential to 
the existence of any spiritual light or life among men on 
earth or in the heavens, the Lord revealed, for a new age, 
the true doctrine concerning Himself. The truth regarding 
the Lord qualifies throughout, to its minutest detail, every 
true religious doctrine, but is unknown to Christian Science. 


The faith of the New Heaven and the New Church, in its universal 
form, is, that the Lord from eternity, who is Jehovah, came into the 
world that He might subdue the hells, and glorify His humanity; that 
without Him no flesh could have been saved; and that all will be saved | 
who believe in Him. It is called faith in its universal form, because 
this is the universal of faith, and the universal of faith is what enters 
into all and every particular part thereof. (True Christian Religion, 2.) 


Surely no one with any degree of understanding of this 
pivotal and most holy doctgine can without horror think of 
trifling with it, or can assume relations with Christian Sci- 
_ ence or with any other church without prayerful considera- 
tion of the question whether those are the relations in which 
he can best carry into each detail of his religious thought 
and experience his knowledge of the Divine Humanity, from 
which is the Holy Spirit and all the work of God. From 
this point of view I have thus far seen nothing to attract 
me to Christian Science as a religion. 

To the New-Churchman, whose mind is conformed to the 
truth that all power rests in ultimates, Christian Science, as 
a method of healing the sick, presents itself, it seems to me, 
still-born. All power ‘rests in ultimates. Drugs are ulti- 
mates in which rest medicinal power, and I think I see how 
practices with drugs (the practice of homceopathy, and the 
cautious practice of rational medicine and of a right kind 
of empiricism) accord with the doctrines of the New Church, 
but that Christian Science by discarding drugs disqualifies 
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itself for acceptance into the mind and heart of him who 
understands that all power rests in ultimates. As I under- 
stand the matter, neither man nor angel can accomplish any- 
thing unless there is reaction against matter which has been 
created through the sun of this world, as the matter in a 
drug has been. I say neither man nor angel: We want to 
remember that when we are ill, angels are in the endeavor 
to cooperate with us for the reestablishment of bodily 
health, when such reestablishment is best. Man, walking 
this earth, and with his hands modifying the face of it, is 
using ultimates — matter (created through the sun of this 
world) — reaction against which is essential to the upbuilding 
of heavenly affections and thoughts; so far, and only so 
far, as man here is, through use of ultimates, building up 
heavenly affections, he is of the Lord’s church upon earth; 
and upon that church as a necessary basis rest the affec- 
tions and thoughts of the angels themselves, so that the’ 
affections, thoughts, and deeds of angels rest, through the 
church on earth, upon ultimates from the sun of this world. 
Thus it is that all power of angels as well as of men rests 
in ultimates. 

Influx is either general or else particular. General (or 
common) influx is from the heavens, or else from the hells, 
into such things as are in the order of their being (Arcana 
Coelestia, 5850). Animals, for instance, are maintained in 
the order of their nature by general influx— animals of 
good correspondence by general influx from the heavens, 
animals of evil correspondence by general influx from the 
hells. The tendency of general influx is not toward change, 
but toward maintenance in an order already existing, from 
which it will be seen that general influx into the heart and 
mind of fallen man would be from hell, and would simply — 
maintain him in his fallen state (Arcana Coelestia, 5993). 
To enable man to regain the state of order from which he 
has fallen it is provided that influx into his interiors be par- 
ticular and not general. With each man particular angels 
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and spirits are associated, varying with his states, and always 
such that by means of them he may be maintained in a state 
of equilibrium between heaven and hell, so that he can turn 
to which he will. While by particular influx man’s heart 
and mind are kept in a state of freedom, his physical body 
is by general influx from heaven kept in a state of order and 
health. 


There are very many spirits at this day, who desire to flow in, not 
only into man’s thoughts and affections, but also into his speech and 
actions, thus even into his corporeal principles; when yet the corporeal 
principles are exempt from the particular influx of spirits and angels, 
and are ruled by general influx. (Arcana Ceelestia, 5990.) 


We have just quoted that “the corporeal principles are ex- 
empt from the particular influx of spirits and angels.” Still 
I understand that there is into the body’s very ultimates 
influx of evil spirits in case of disease, and of angels for the 
sake of restoration to health. : 


Heaven, which is the Grand Man, keeps all things in connection 
and safety; hell, as being in the opposite, destroys and rends all things 
asunder ; consequently if the infernals are applied, they induce diseases, 
and at length death. But they are not permitted to flow in so far as 
into the solid parts of the body, or into the parts which constitute the 
viscera, organs, and members of man, but only into the lusts and falsi- 
ties; only when a man falls into disease, they then flow into such un- 
clean things as appertain to the disease. (Arcana Celestia, 5713.) 


Familiar to us all is the principle that influences from 
heaven and influences from hell are ever pressing for mani- 
festation in this world, and will be manifested, when per- 
mitted, wherever circumstances are favorable. I take it that 
bodily disease, whenever permitted, is from particular influx 
and favoring circumstance —that the favoring circumstance 
is necessary as affording an ultimate for that power to rest 
upon, which, by particular influx, induces the disease. Per- 
haps at times these ultimates are germ-products ; they may 
at times be unwholesome particles in food or drink, or in 
the air; some ultimate favorable to disease I should think 
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a sine qua non to the production of bodily disease, for all 
power rests in ultimates. I take it, too, that deliverance 
from disease is always by particular influx and favoring cir- 
cumstance —the favoring circumstance being the ultimate 
in which, by particular influx, rests the restorative power. 
When the physician’s prescription is inappropriate, or when 
nothing has been given as medicine, angels, through whom 
by particular influx comes restorative power, may use as an 
ultimate some mineral, vegetable, or animal particle unknown 
to us in our food or drink, or in some other environing 
condition ; some favorable ultimate I should think a sine gua 
non to deliverance from disease, for all power rests in ulti- 
mates. Does it seem strange to think of the angels by 
particular influx using as medicines for us available particles 
of which we are unconscious? Not more strange, perhaps, 
than that from mineral, vegetable, and animal substances in 
our environment we unconsciously inhale or absorb ultimates 
for the power which, by general influx, the angels use in 
maintaining us in health (Divine Love and Wisdom, 420; 
Divine Wisdom, x., 6). A general principle is that the 


angels are ever in the endeavor to use for our benefit what- . 


ever they can in our environment. What they are using at 
a given time for a given purpose may be entirely unknown 
to us, and might, if known, seem entirely inadequate. The 
deeper and broader our knowledge, in the light of the New 
Church, in any department of useful activity, the smaller will 


man’s part appear, and the larger the part taken by Provi-- 


dence. Still we must not forget the necessity for acting 
rationally as of ourselves. In the “ Apocalypse Explained,” 
971, we read :— 


It was made evident, that they who hang down their hands waiting 
for influx or the imputation of the Lord’s merit, remain in the state of 
their own evil, and hang down their hands to eternity. 


I believe that the expectation of curative influx without 
the use of ultimates is as futile as would be the expectation 
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of regenerating influx without the use of ultimates. The 
function of the physician is to afford, to the best of his 
ability, useful ultimates. It seems quite in harmony with 
the truths of the new dispensation to respect medicine, 
though we recognize many of its failures. In “ Arcana 
Coelestia,” 5713, the spiritual cause of disease is spoken of, 
and then it is said : — ) 

Nevertheless this is no hindrance to a man’s being healed naturally, 
for the Divine Providence concurs with such means of healing. 

Drugs help; but still more the Lord’s Providence. (Lesser Diary, 
4650.) 

As soon as such [spirits] are driven away the fever ceases; . . . med- 
ical means are likewise mediate causes, which the Lord disposes from 
Providence. (Spiritual Diary, 4571.) 

I think that in accord with the Writings of the church is 
the idea that an adult’s real and abiding attitude toward the 
Lord will inevitably affect in each minutest detail every 
plane of his being, down to the very outmosts — the func- 
tions and tissues of his physical body — and that this influ- 
uence of one’s ruling love is uninterrupted through states 
of health and of disease (Divine Love and Wisdom, 420, 
423; Divine Wisdom, x., 7). Let us for a moment consider 
this idea. | 

Whether we are considering the general influx by which 
one is maintained in health, or the particular influx by which 
he is restored to health, let us remember that into every 
created particle, spiritual or material, there are both imme- 
diate influx and mediate (Arcana Ccelestia, 6056). What 
comes by immediate influx enters at centers; what comes 
by mediate, enters elsewhere than at centers. There is 
never the one kind (immediate influx or mediate) without 
the other, and that which comes by immediate influx always 
arranges and disposes that which comes by mediate (Arcana 
Coelestia, 5150). Whatever is received by mediate influx on 
' any plane of man’s mind or body is disposed and arranged 
by an immediate influx of affections and thoughts from the 
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discrete plane next above, and in any complete analysis it 
would be found that all is disposed by the Lord flowing im- 
mediately into the highest and inmost of man. Thus we 
see itis both by immediate influx and by mediate (Arcana 
Coelestia, 8717) that the angels cooperate, under a disposing 
influx from the Lord Himself, to maintain us in health or, 
when we are diseased, to deliver us from disease. The fact 
that what comes by immediate influx disposes and arranges 
what comes by mediate, accounts, I take it, for all the bene- 
fit that accrues to bodily states, either in health or in dis- 
ease, from a right attitudé toward God and heaven. 

Now, is the benefit accruing to the body from a right atti- 
tude toward God and heaven such in kind as is sought 
through the agency of a physician or healer? I think not 
at all. 

The blood may abound in impurities, and yet not be distinguishable 
from pure blood. Moreover, the respiration of a merely natural man 
appears the same as the respiration of a spiritual man. But the differ- 
ence is clearly discerned in heaven. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 423.) 

In this same number it is said of the difference between 
the blood of a good man and that of a bad man, “no one 
can test this by any experiment on the blood; but he can 
by observing the affections of love, since these correspond 
to the blood.” I believe that the effect of spirituality upon 
function or tissue is, though “clearly discerned in heaven,” 
utterly different in kind from any effect usually sought at 
the hands of a physician or healer. I take it that this effect 
“clearly discerned in heaven” is comparable with that which 
spirituality may have upon other outmosts of our lives — 
upon, for instance, our conduct in certain circumstances 
apparently adverse. The man who restrains himself from 
overbearing conduct may seem to the world unfortunate in 
that he fails to carry his point — the only point of which 
the world knows; but in his conduct there may appear to 
the angels that which renders eminently a victory and suc- 
cess what the world regards as defeat and failure. True re- 
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ligion qualifying every act of a man in his business may ren- 
der his career thoroughly prosperous, sound, healthy, as “ dis- 
cerned in heaven,” though he stand before the world a bank- 
rupt ; and, on the other hand, the career of one who is, in the 
eyes of the world, preeminently successful, may be such as 
would seem to the angels sickly, hideous. The body of a good 
man dying may, viewed from heaven, appear of better qual- 
ity than the body of a healthy, but sinful, athlete. “Death 
is swallowed up in victory. O, death, where is thy sting? 
O, grave, where is thy victory?” (1 Cor. xv. §4, 55.) 

I believe that in fulfilling its mission to the science and 
art of medicine — in making them, as all things else, new — 
the New Church will have nothing in common with Chris- 
tian Science, but will recognize medicine as a field in which 
work is to be done to the glory of God —a field in which 
the truths and principles revealed for this New Age will ever 
more and more be found useful. 


Those that are skilled in the sciences of botany, chemistry, medicine, 
and pharmacy, come after death into a knowledge of spiritual uses from 
the plants in the spiritual world, and cultivate that knowledge and find 


the greatest delight in it. (Apocalypse Explained, 1214.) 

Some reader of this paper may care to look at an article, 
“The Modus Operandi of Dynamic Drugs: A theory sub- 
mitted by one who reads Swedenborg,” in Ze Hahnemann- 
tan Monthly (Philadelphia) for December, 1897. 


CHARLES S. MACK. 
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VICTORIA. 


Queen VicToria’s reign has passed into history and the judg- 
ment of history is beginning to be passed upon it. It is too soon 
for it to appear in its full perspective, but there can be no doubt 
of the greatness of the woman and of the era impressed with 
her name. 

Hers is the longest actual reign in history; hers the greatest 
empire in the world during that time; and the time the most 
eventful and important thus far in human progress on earth. 
A question may arise as to whether the Advent of the Lord does 
not place the first century of the Christian era higher in impor- 
tance; but the Second Coming of the Lord in the spirit and truth 
of His Holy Word, by those who believe in it, is seen to be the 
cause of the rapid transitions now taking place, and to justify 
us in giving higher importance to our own times. 

The Victorian Era is undoubtedly the greatest thus far in the 
history of the British Empire, and the feeling is abroad that 
England will never again be so preeminent among the nations. 
Victoria has seen both her population and her revenues doubled, 
and her colonial population increased from four to eighteen mil- 
lions, without India. With it, transferred to the crown in 1858, 
and the Queen proclaimed Empress in 1877, the total population 
has become three hundred and ninety millions, and the total area 
of the empire eleven millions of square miles. Steam, steel, and 
electricity have intensified this growth a hundredfold: The rail- 
road, steamship, and postoffice, the telegraph and telephone, the 
friction match, gas and electric lighting, have come one after 
another to minister to the progress of her age. Photography 
and the illustrating, multiplying, and cheapening of newspapers» 
periodicals, and books have helped. Free schools and the higher 
education have been her care. The abolition of slavery, four 
years earlier than her accession, accelerated prison reforms and 
helped her in the uplifting of labor, in the purification of her 
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court, and in the advancement of political and religious liberty. 
She has had no Shakespeare, Bacon, nor Milton; but Tennyson 
and Browning, Thackeray, Dickens, Charles Reade, Bulwer, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, and Ruskin, if less in solitary genius, have 
rendered perhaps a greater service to the world, and have made 
the Victorian at least a rival of the Elizabethan Era in literature. 
To this has been added something scarcely known to that Queen’s 
day. The Victorian period has been called “a revolution of 
modern mind.” Following Herschel, Cavendish, and Davy, Far- 
aday, Tyndall, Darwin, Wallace, Huxley, Spencer, and others 
have given us a new, revolutionizing kind of literature. 

Victoria herself may have been a less brilliant sovereign than 
Elizabeth, but she was a truer queen, and exerted a deeper, more 
beneficent influence for enduring good. It has been commonly 
said that “ Elizabeth ruled as a man’’; no less commonly is it 
now said that “ Victoria reigned as a woman.”’ This undoubtedly 
was the secret of her greatness — her womanliness. It was cen- 
tered in the Lord from her childhood’s promise to be good; it 
remained through her life a constant prayer to be a good woman, 
a good queen, not king. She prayed to be what the Lord had 
made her to be, and so was kept in her true relation to Him, and 
in the stream of His Divine Providence bearing her onward to 
larger and larger fulfilment of His purposes. It made her a 
devoted wife, a faithful and tender mother, a vigilant, sympa- 
thetic, and wise queen. . She was the true mother of the people 
entrusted to her care, and full of that sensitiveness to their needs 
which mother-love alone can give. Her life as a queen was but 
the extension of her home life, her life as a woman. 

In the New Church we are taught of those who are worthy to 
be princes and governors in the societies of heaven. Greatness 
there is in the ability to love and take an interest in others, and 
thence to receive the wisdom and power to serve them. The 
prince of a heavenly society is the one whose love and interest 
extends most fully to every one in the society, even to the least, 
and enables him to understand the needs of each and so of all, 
that he may from the Lord lead and guide them in their daily 
duties as a part of the universal kingdom of the King of kings. 
Some resemblance to this is easily found in Victoria, from the 
Lord leading and guiding, if not ruling, Great Britain in the en- 
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deavor to fulfil its duties among the nations of the earth. For 
surely she loved her people, and was interested in their needs 
and their work, from the highest to the lowest, as far as earthly 
limitations would permit. Many anecdotes illustrating this in 
individual cases are related. Sir Edwin Arnold has summed it 
all up as follows : — 

There befalls no disaster to the mining or industrial classes; no dreadful 
wreck at sea; no sad railway accident on land; no striking private sorrow; 
no sudden public loss—but the motherly love of the Queen is promptly | 


shown in tender and graceful words of pity and sympathy, which she knows 
so well how to employ; and many a sorrowful soul has been thus comforted. 


This extension of personal love to all her people not only 
found expression in sympathy for sorrow, but with a sense of 
duty to the Lord added, it made her for their sakes the most 
diligent, hard-worked woman in England, vigilant to be informed 
and thoroughly efficient in her office. Sir Edwin Arnold cites. 
the following from a Radical and Republican source : — 

Broadly speaking it may be fairly said by all her Ministers, Liberal and 
Conservative, that she has more knowledge of the business of governing 
nations than any of her Prime Ministers ; more insight into the mysteries and 
intricacies of foreign affairs than any of her Foreign Secretaries; as loyal 
and willing a subservience to the declared will of the nation as any Democrat 
in Parliament; and as keen and passionate an Imperial patriotism as ever 
beat in any human breast. 


This is accounted for by the New-Church doctrine of influx, 
which teaches that into every use there is a flow of light from the 
Lord for the performance of it. In the office of the Christian 
ministry this is commonly recognized ; but it is no more true of 
the priest than of the king, or merchant, or peasant. Each is en- 
lightened by the Lord according to his interest in his calling. 
Even a bad man receives this influx, but in association with bad 
men and evil spirits he turns it to evil account as did Herod and 
Nero, but subject always to the over-ruling Providence of the 
Lord who finally makes even the wrath of man to praise Him. 
When a life is devoted and consecrated to Him from beginning 
to end, as Victoria’s seems to have been, it is associated with all 
that is good in men and angels, and it must abound in divine 
gifts and heavenly graces. As a writer in the Messenger has said, 


_ it may be one of the indications that the world is feeling the 
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influences of the Lord in His Second Coming, when such a life is 
appreciated as hers has been. The Ouwuf/ood, in calling attention 
to the sovereignty of her character said : — 

Rarely in the whole history of the world has there been a finer illustration 
of the fact that the determining factor is, after all, moral rather than intel- 
lectual, and that nothing finally succeeds in this world save that which is 
wrought out in obedience to the higher laws of life. 

We cannot but regard Victoria as a type of woman and queen 
produced by the Second Coming of the Lord. She was free, like 
all other potentates and people, to turn from or to the Lord. 
She turned to Him prayerfully, and conscientiously endeavored to 
obey and serve Him. As a result she was made such a wife, 
mother, and queen as the first dispensation of Christianity could 
not have produced. It would be interesting to know to what 
extent the truths of the New Church came to her directly — indi- 
rectly they come to every one. We have evidence that her mother 
purchased a number of the works of Swedenborg and of the 
collateral writings of the church. For one of our editors had it 
from the lips of the late Mr. J. S. Hodson, a bookseller then on 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, London, that the Duchess of 
Kent had repeatedly bought them of him. It is said that 
Victoria held them in regard, interested her husband and daugh- 
ters in them, and derived consolation and strength from them 
when the Prince Consort passed into the other life. It is also 
said that the Swedenborg Society of London presented a suitable 
volume of the writings to the Queen at that time, accompanied 
by a letter of condolence, which she graciously acknowledged. 
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THE BIBLE IN THE COLLEGES. 


TWENTY years ago the Bible was not taught in the colleges, 
but now it is regularly studied in them with scarcely an excep- 
tion. Then it was regarded as a book for the pulpit and the 
clergy, but now it is every one’s book and is prominent among 


_those on the student’s table. Then it was regarded by the relig- 


ious as infallible in its historical statements and as revealing the 
qualities of a covenant people to be imitated by others. There 
was some skepticism about it then, but it was regarded as disrep- 
utable to be skeptical; now any statement may be questioned and 
any character criticized without causing either surprise or alarm. 

This remarkable change of the current estimate and attitude 
as regards the Bible, was lately emphasized, when a visit was 
made to a well-developed college of four hundred students. It 
is not a theological institution, and does not prepare men for the 
ministry. It is a college with a four years’ course in the usual 
studies, literary and scientific. Here was found a professor whose 
work relates wholly to the Bible. He has classes in the English 
Bible, he gives a course of one year in the Hebrew Bible, and he 
studies with his men the History of Israel. Now this man was 
formerly a minister in the- Presbyterian Church, and a professor 
in one of its theological seminaries, and he was tried for holding 
heretical views of the Scriptures as regards their inspiration, was 
convicted, and was deprived of his position. Yet he was called 
promptly to the secular college where he might go on teaching 
his views to much larger numbers and to minds younger and more 
easily influenced. 

On the second day after this experience, so suggestive of seri- 
ous problems, a visit was paid to another college of similar size 
and aims, and here was found another “ Professor of Biblical Lit- 
erature and Comparative Religion,” who was so hospitable as to 
request his visitor to address his class, and of course the invita- 
tion was accepted in the spirit in which it was given. This pro- 
fessor is a younger man than the other, with a clerical training, 
though he does not preach, and came into his present work with- 
out special preparation. His list of books to be read by students 


_in connection with his lectures was examined, and contained 
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only works of the most critical character which some would con- 
sider likely to develop skepticism. 

These facts indicate the state of the case at the present time 
in regard to the Bible in the colleges. A book which was long 
deemed too sacred to be critically studied, and was reserved for 
ecclesiastical uses alone, has come forth to be freely handled and 
studied by young people, and this study takes place in the cold 
light of modern criticism, and with constant and unquestioning 
reference to books of a negative kind. 

What view will the New-Churchman take of:this new attitude 
toward the Bible? If favorable, on what grounds? If unfavor- 
able, what remedy can be suggested? 

There are aspects of the case which are favorable, and there 
are other aspects which are unfavorable, as they present them- 
selves in these colleges named and in many others. It is favor- 
able that the Bible is coming into general use, after being so 
commonly laid aside by students and professors. It is favorable 
that no old dogmatism enters into the instruction which is given, 
for dogmatism of any kind expects people to say that they believe 
when they do not believe, and that they see when all is darkness, ~ 
and so does much harm. It is favorable that the heavenly in- 
fluences for goed which attend the reading of the Scriptures by 
the sincere and humble mind, are thus exerted upon young people 
just entering upon adult life. On the other hand it is unfavora- 
ble that teachings are given by books, and the professors who 
recommend them, which are at wide variance with the creeds of 
the churches in general, so that students lose respect for the 
churches and their clergy, and lose touch with these religious or- 
ganizations without seeking for others with which they may affili- 
ate in reason and liberty, 

The case may again be expressed thus: If we are to expect 
people to pass straight over from the old idea of the Bible to our 
view of it, then their merely growing skeptical of the old view is 
not a step in the right direction; but, if a period of what may be 
called gentilism must intervene between the old and the new, 
then the present phenomena are not of a discouraging character. 
There is reason to believe that few can make this passage from 
old to new by a single step, although some have done so, and 
that the majority must have its season in the wilderness, so to 
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speak. Indeed we are taught that the gentile mind is often 
found in the other world to be more receptive of the truth taught 
there, than the Christian mind stored with falsities, and Sweden- 
borg, in a very unusual form of statement, says in one place :— 


I can love all men in the universe according to their religion, not more 
those in my own country than in other kingdoms, nor more in Europe than in 
Africa. I love a gentile more than a Christian if he lives a good life accord- 
ing to his religion. (Charity, 49.) 


This means that sincere gentilism is more heavenly than insin- 
cere Christianity, and it means that a state of unbelief, with de- 
sire to believe when the truth is shown in its light, is better than 
a blind or traditional belief. Therefore the giving up of the old 
idea of the Bible, if one then comes to an uncertain but recep- 
tive attitude, is not a thing to be deprecated. 

Believing that the present age is one of transition and that 
this is the only way of reaching the future which the inspired 
promises of the Divine Word predict, we may be patient with the 
present and even hopeful of it. 

At the same time a gleam of the future light presents itself in 
the results of historical research. A great deal passes for criti- 
cism to-day which is hypothesis, as, for example, the notion that 
the Israelites as a nation never were in Egypt, and this is due to 
the indisposition to accept as true anything like a miracle. For- 
merly the skeptic doubted the single event which he regarded as 
miraculous, now his doubt is fundamental and sets aside at once 
the whole history. How is this fundamental doubt to be met? 
Not by dogmatism, but by research in Egypt for indisputable 
evidences of the Israelite sojourn. Thus real science will answer 
pseudo-science. Already this process of confirmation has made 
a good beginning, but not more than that. 

The internal evidence of the distinctive Word of God may 
have to wait still longer for acceptance, but it will have its day in 
due time, and men will see that the garments which they have 
rent in pieces are not all, and that there is an inner garment of 
the Word woven without seam throughout ; or, in another image, 
that the plain casket contains priceless jewels, spiritual meanings 
rich and rare. 

Rs T. F. W. 
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THE LETTER OF THE WORD AND THE DOC- 
TRINES OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


Near the beginning of the little work of Swedenborg entitled, 
“The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine,” occurs the 
following statement : — 

The doctrine which is delivered in the following pages is from heaven, 
being from the spiritual sense of the Word, which is the same with the doc- 
trine that is in heaven. (n. 7.) 


The truth here so clearly stated, is one that is abundantly 
taught in the writings of Swedenborg. The doctrines of the 
New Church are doctrines revealed from heaven. Seen in the 
light of heaven, they belong to a rational and philosophic system 
_ of truth, which perfectly commends itself to us as reasonable 
beings. Yet it is a system that we never could have discovered 
of ourselves, by any exercise of our own powers. Swedenborg 
had thought to discover it thus; he had thought that, from a 
broad and comprehensive grasp of the science and philosophy of 
the natural world, he could rise by his own efforts to a knowledge 
and understanding of spiritual things. But he was mistaken. 
When he had gained the limits of natural study and research, he 
realized the goal which he had sought, indeed, but not in the 
way he had anticipated. Instead of himself reaching up to 
heaven, heaven came down to him. Instead of attaining to a 
knowledge and understanding of spiritual things by the exercise 
of his unrivalled intellectual powers, this knowledge and under- 
standing were brought to him byrevelation. The great scientist, 
the world-renowned scholar, became the little child, and received 
the kingdom of heaven “as a little child.” 

And it is in a like spirit that we are all to receive the doctrines 
of the New Church. They were made known to Swedenborg, 
and were rationally received and transmitted to the world by 
him, that the world might accept and hold them in the same way 
that he accepted and held them — asa revelation from heaven. 

And now we ask, What relation do the doctrines thus brought 
to us bear to the letter of the Word? Swedenborg tells us that 
he received nothing of these doctrines from any angel, but that 
he had them from the Lord alone while he read the Word (see 
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the “ True Christian Religion,” n. 779). He saw them all in the 
Word, thus in the letter of the Word. 

And we are repeatedly and emphatically taught that we also are 
to find them in the letter of the Word. Yet we are most care- 
fully guarded against the conclusion that we can gather these 
doctrines in any other than the most general form from the letter 
of the Word alone. Itis when the Word is read “ in illustration” 
— when its letter is viewed in the light of its spiritual sense — that 
they are clearly seen. - Hence it is distinctly stated in the ‘* Apoca- 
lypse Revealed” that : — 


All the Divine Truth of the Word in the sense of the letter, with the men 
of the New Church, is translucent from the Divine Truth in the spiritual 
sense. (n. QII.) 


Through teaching like this we are able to see the harmony of 
those apparently conflicting statements of. Swedenborg’s writings, 
in the which, on the one hand, it is plainly said, that doctrine is 
to be drawn from the sense of the letter of the Word, and to be 
confirmed by it (Sacred Scripture, n. 53), and on the other, not 
less plainly, that “the genuine doctrine of the church, is from 
the spiritual sense of the Word” (Heaven and Hell, n. 545). 
Genuine doctrine can be “ drawn from the sense of the letter of 
the Word and confirmed by it,” when that sense “ is translucent 
from the Divine Truth in the spiritual sense.” And “the Divine 
Truth in the spiritual sense,” whence is derived the genuine doc- 
trine of the church, comes to us through the revelation which the 
Lord has given by the instrumentality of Swedenborg. 

But let us seek to gain a more definite idea of the nature of 
“the letter of the Word,” from which this revealed doctrine may 
be drawn and confirmed. Is it fixed and stable? To what ex- 
tent may it be impaired by the fearless work of the modern 
critic? Weread in the Psacms (xi. 3), “If the foundations be 
destroyed, what can the righteous do?” Are the foundations — 
as represented by the letter of the Word —uncertain? The 
answers to these questions must depend on the nature of the 
letter of the Word. If that be a frail thing, if it be “of the 
earth, earthy,” then it affords an uncertain foundation, indeed, 
But if it be the real containant of the spiritual sense — of the 
divine meaning — then we need feel no en that modern 
criticism will do it real injury. 
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That the letter of the Word is stable and sure is not to be 
demonstrated by efforts to prove its strict literal truthfulness. 
We may feel quite certain that, in the main, it records true facts 
— facts that are not in danger of being invalidated or shaken by 
critical study and analysis. But it should be kept steadily in 
mind, that neither the confirmation or the invalidation of these 
facts will make it more or less the letter of the Word. 

For the letter of the Word is the garment in which the Lord 
reveals Himself to us, and the sole and only test of this garment 
must be found in its fitness as the robe of the Lord. Its one 
great purpose — to which everything of an external and earthly 
nature must bend — is effectively to bring the Lord, as the essen- 
tial Word, the essential truth, before our thought and into our 
lives. 

In an article on “ Recent Biblical Criticism,” which appeared 
in the “ New-Jerusalem Magazine,” nearly ten years ago, the 
Rev. John Worcester wrote as follows : — 

The record of the historic facts of the Word is not shaped by divine in- 
spiration with a view to correcting the memory of them, but with a view to 
the perfect telling of the spiritual story of the life of the Lord and of the 
church which the literal story represents. | 

The literal story is for the sake of the spiritual story. If the 
former be found to bend and yield in mere literal verity — as in 
many cases it plainly does — it only emphasizes, in so doing, the 
essential feature of its existence, which is the bringing of the 
Lord and heaven, rather than men and the world, to our thought 
and view. 

Here, it seems to us, is the sound and impregnable position 
which the New Church should take while the letter of the Word 
is undergoing the searching scrutiny to which it is at present sub- 
jected. As the letter of the Word —the divinely-provided con- 
tainant of the spiritual sense—the sacred record must stand 
practically undisturbed. Whatever conclusions may be reached 
respecting the literal authenticity of aught which appears upon 
the pages of the Word, these foundations of divine truth will not 
be destroyed. They will remain, they must remain, to do their 
one legitimate work —the transmission of the light and the 
warmth of the spiritual sense. “The flesh profiteth nothing; 
the words that I speak unto you are spirit and are life.” 

W. H. M. 
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THE TWO WITNESSES. 


WHEN we read that the two witnesses of Rev. xi. 3, are “the 
good of love and charity and the truth of doctrine and faith, 
both from the Lord” (Apocalypse Explained, 635), we assent at 
once, and yet see the fact still more clearly as we read the para- 
graph which amplifies the explanation. How practical a matter 
this is, we may not at first see, because we begin by apprehending 
the truth as a truth rather than as a life lesson. 

The intellectual appreciation of new teaching in religion or 
science is itself so pleasant that it is likely to satisfy us for some 
time. If we have been in perplexity, as so many have been 
before they came to know the principles of the New Church, we 
are so delighted with the doctrine itself that we may pause there 
a long time. Our questions are so well answered, our arguments 
are now so victorious over those of others, our discerning of 
things past and future is so much more clear, that we are enthu- 
siastic over our new intellectual possessions and love to describe 
them to all our friends. 

This is a pleasant and proper condition, but there is this 
danger in it, that we may be satisfied with the one witness of the 
intellect. We begin by being shrewd controversialists, and we 
may end there. We begin by reading, and we may end with 
reading. We may begin with the doctrine, and we may end with 
the doctrine. We may repeat the old error of faith alone. Ever 
seeking new fields of truth we may grow indifferent to the daily 
task, the essential charity, and may give our time to discussions, 
inevitably unprofitable yet pleasing to the intellect. 

Not long since a beginning of a society was made with a fair 
number, and the minister was asked if all was going well. “I 
fear not,” said he. ‘ We are getting on well as a class in doc- 
trine, a club for the discussion of New-Church ideas, but we do 
not seem to bea church at all.” The sequel proved that he 
was correct and that, when there was need of self-sacrifice and 
mutual love, the company dispersed. This is a rare instance, 
perhaps, but it illustrates what may happen anywhere if the two © 
witnesses have not been brought to dwell in the midst. 

At the present day criticism is in vogue. It is not and it 
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never has been a teacher of truth, but it tests severely the foun- 
dations of the church. Its argument is improbability, and it 
attacks everything spiritual as unreal and traditional. It is im- 
probable, it says, that Abram and Jacob and Moses and Samuel 
and the prophets were actually spoken to from heaven. The 
whole idea of prophecy is improbable ; still more so such ideas 
as the incarnation and the bodily resurrection of our Lord. We 
are challenged to prove these things by intellectual arguments. 
We are told in high strain that legend and tradition must go. 

On the other hand we may be met by attractive ideas, such as 
the pantheism of theosophy, or the authority of apostolical suc- 
cession, or the idealism of Mrs. Eddy’s hygienic system, or the 
latest fad in philosophy whatever it may be. 

Now, if we are supporting our faith by the single witness of 
the intellect, the chances are that it will succumb to the assault 
of criticism or of something else. The assault may indeed show 
us our weakness and may lead us to prayerful efforts to realize 
and establish our faith in the life of loving service. If it does 
this, we are richer for the experience; if it does not do this, and 
we still are moved intellectually alone, we shall pass to the ranks 
of Buddhists or Unitarians or Scientists, and yet still be without 
firm foundations anywhere. 

How shall we gain the help of the second witness? Obviously 
by passing from the Reuben state of the “son of sight” to the 
Simeon state of “obedience.” Especially shall we do this by 
looking straight to the Lord for daily strength in living for others. 
When we find Him and have learned to pray, we can say to every 
skeptic, “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” Arguments from 
improbability may be answered intellectually by the Christian 
evidences, but most effectively by the Christian experience. 
People wondered that Phillips Brooks could stand in intellectual 
and skeptical Boston and preach the simple Gospel, but the fact 
is made intelligible in that letter in which he said: “ Christ is 
here. He knows me and I know Him. It is no figure of speech. - 
It is the realest thing in the world. And every day makes it 
realer. And one wonders with delight what it will grow to as 
the years go on.” He was upheld by both the witnesses. 

If we have not come to this, we must come to it or fail. It is 
not enough to be hearers of the Word, for we must also be doers 
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of it. It is not enough to follow the Lord and listen to His 
teaching, we must also heal the sick and cast out devils and raise 
the dead in His name. We may be as Peter, affirming and then 
denying, but when we have gone farther than that, we may be 
as Simon Barjona and feed the sheep. 

It is in this spirit that our Sunday classes should be taught, 
and not merely intellectually. This should be the tone of our 
preaching. This should permeate all our evangelism or it will 
be mostly in vain. And the fruits of this heart-life must be 
borne in the community or we shall be of no help to it. With- 


. out depreciating the power of argument, of the clearest state- 


ment, and of doctrinal learning, we must depend rather on the 
Holy Communion as the “sacrament of repentance,” and must 
offer the sacrifice of “the broken and the contrite heart” in all 
church work whether on Sunday or in the week. 


T. F. W. 


THE TIMIDITY OF FALSE DOCTRINE. 


From the beginning of the modern era of science the church 
has looked upon it with distrust. The Roman Church slew 
Giordano Bruno, and silenced Galileo, and frightened Descartes. 
The Reformed Church never was so lost to all love of truth, but 
it was rendered anxious, and endeavored to diminish the influ- 
ence of scientific men. When geology broke up the faith in a 
six-day creation, the church was troubled; and so it was when 
the period of human life on this earth was expanded far beyond 
the accepted four thousand years before the Christian era. So 
the study of ethnic religions has been unpleasant to those who 
had conceived of the Jews as the only people to whom God had 
revealed Himself. Slowly and grudgingly the church has adapted 
itself to the advancing thought of the age, perceiving that it was 
losing influence by placing itself in opposition to science, yet 
reluctant to do anything which involved a change of creed and 
attitude. 

But the reason that the church has had so unhappy and pro- 
longed a retreat from the position which it once held, is simply 


that it was in error on fundamental points. All its views were 
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too narrow. Its past of humanity, its God, its providence, its 
heaven were limited to the most crude conceptions; it was in 
error on all these points and others. 

Now one other difficulty is presented to the falsely conceived 
creeds of Christendom, and that arises from the impending be- 
lief in the habitability of the planets. This has not been scien- 
tifically demonstrated, but the regularity of the water ways on 
Mars, as revealed by the telescope, is regarded by some as good 
evidence of the work of man. This has gone so far as to lead 
to some thought of attempted communication. What now will 
the church do? It has never thought of the planets as inhabited. 
It has thought of heaven as strictly confined to Christians who 
have passed through that experience which each sect of Chris- 
tians has regarded as essential to salvation. It is now struggling 
with the evidences of religion preceding Judaism. What can it 
do with the idea that the inhabitants of this earth are but a part, 
and not necessarily the best part, of humanity? 

The Spectator has considered this question in an article which 
we find quoted in full in the Baptist Watchman. Considering 
the probability that the people of Mars will become known to us, 
the Spectator says : — 


We do not believe for a moment that the truths of religion could be over- 
thrown by any demonstration of scientific fact, but we do fear that they would 
be obscured, and obscured for a long time, and we do foresee that the ordeal 
furnace of doubt through which the religious-minded have been called upon 
to pass during the latter half of the century behind us would be heated 
seven-fold. It is just possible that we shall have to face this world-humilia- 
tion. The storms which faith has already weathered — the discoveries of sci- 
ence, the scientific weighing of evidence, the discrediting of an infallible 
church — may all have been lessons to prepare us to trust in God through a 
yet more terrible cataclysm of thought. 


Now what is the cause of all this fear, unless it be the natural 
shrinking from rising to so large a conception of the divine plan 
as would include the new fact? In other words, what would be 
injured but a falsity? As the poet says : — 


Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 
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How far is the New Church from all this panic! Its funda- 
mental teaching includes all pure science. Its conception of 
man is universal. It does not exalt the man of this earth, but 
admits that he is comparatively external, and that this is there- 
fore the proper world for the Incarnation. It knows the distinct- 
ive good qualities of the inhabitants of the planets, through the 
interviews which Swedenborg had with them in the spiritual 
world, in which distance is not a thing of miles but of affection. 
It is therefore prepared to welcome any scientific information of 
or from Mars. It will rejoice in it. It has no creed to alter, no 
tenet to suppress. Enlightened from the Lord it hopefully awaits 
the support of science, neither anxious for the result nor dis- 


mayed at its delay. 
Let a few words be quoted from “ Earths in the Universe,” to 


refresh the mind : — 


Inasmuch as the interiors of my spirit have been opened to me by the 
mercy of the Lord, and it was thereby granted to speak with spirits and 
angels, not only with those near our earth but also with those near other 
earths, therefore, because it was my desire to know if there were other earths, 
and their nature, and the nature of their inhabitants, it has been granted me 
by the Lord to speak with the spirits and angels who were from other earths, 
and to talk with some for a day, with others for a week, and with others for 
months, and to be instructed by them about their earths, from which and near 
which they were, and about the life, customs, and worship of the inhabitants 
there, and about many things worthy of mention; and since it was granted 
me to know them in this way, it is allowable to describe them from things 
heard and seen. (1.) 


Speaking in particular of Mars Swedenborg says : — 


The spirits of Mars are the best of all, for they are mostly celestial men, 
not unlike those who were of the earliest church in this earth. (85.) 

The angelic spirits spoke with me concerning their life in their earth, that 
they are not in empires, but divided into greater and lesser societies, and that 
those who agree in disposition consociate themselves together, that they know 
this agreement from the face and voice, and are rarely deceived, and are 
straightway friends. (90.) 


Would it not be good for us to know such excellent beings? 
T. F. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE SEVEN ANGELS AND THE SEVEN LAST PLAGUES. 


REVELATION XV.. 


» Tue fifteenth chapter of the Book of Revelation is prelimi- 
nary to the sixteenth. Taken together these two chapters give us 
a culminating stage of the drama which the book as a whole 
presents. It is only as the first part of such a stage that this 
chapter can be understood, and a few general statements as to 
the constitution and meaning of the book as a whole are needed 
to put us in the light to enter profitably upon the study of the 
special subject. 

It is taken for granted that the light in which we are to view 
the subject is that of the spiritual sense, first given with adequate 
fulness and clearness to Swedenborg and used by him to read 
and interpret the book. With the aid of the “‘ Apocalypse Ex- 
plained ” and the “‘ Apocalypse Revealed,”’ and the general doc- 
trines contained therein, we shall try to study the Revelation | 
itself rather than Swedenborg’s explanation. 

It is obvious to a superficial glance, that the book is symbolic 
and prophectic. Indeed, it declares itself to be so in direct 
terms. It is the revelation of Jesus Christ in the spiritual visions 
of the disciple John. In the visions, the Son of Man appeared 
in a symbolic figure, and He Himself interpreted the symbols of 
the seven stars seen in His right hand and the seven golden 
‘candlesticks: “The seven stars are the angels of the seven 
churches and the seven candlesticks are seven churches” (Rev. 
i. 20). Here we have stars as symbols of angels, and candle- 
sticks as symbols of churches. 

The further obvious symbols of the Lamb in the midst of the 
throne and on Mount Zion, the woman clothed with the sun, the 
dragon and the-two beasts, Babylon, and the Holy City, New 
Jerusalem, assure us of the symbolic character of the whole book. 
But besides these specific indications, the entire structure and 
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| general aspect of the book compel us on grounds of reason to 


ascribe to it an out and out symbolic character. As mere visions 
and descriptions of events that took place in the spiritual world 
nearly twenty centuries ago, the book would be a mere historic 
curiosity, without important significance of any kind, and cer- 
tainly not a revelation of Jesus Christ. In fact, as such visions 
and descriptions merely, the book has not revealed Jesus Christ 
to mankind, 

We may say, therefore, that the book declares itself, unmista- 
kably, to be a representative and prophetic drama, representing 
and predicting the actual coming to men of the truth and the 
spirit that is in Jesus, with new clearness, fulness, and power. 

It will help us to review briefly the several stages or acts of 
this drama, and to get freshly in mind the general thread of the 
spiritual meaning. | 

After the introduction, we have first, “‘The Vision of the Son 
of Man,” which isa symbolic description of the glorified and 
ascended Lord Jesus as the one and only divine being, and as 
the author and the subject of the Word of God. It also predicts 
the form and manner of His second coming. 

Next, we have the messages to the seven churches in which 
the revelation and prediction present a twofold aspect: on the 
one hand a description of the qualities of the Divine Human 
Life of the Lord, in their special relation to certain types of re- 
ligious character ; and on the other hand, a description of these 
several types in their relation to the divine qualities whose ope- 
ration they especially need for their judgment and perfection. 

The next stage is marked by the “ Vision of the Throne.” The 
effect of the foregoing messages has been to bring to light the 
general features of the Divine Human Life, and the several types 
of religious character which have developed under its influence. 

“The Vision of the Throne,” represents the revelation of the 
full and sole divinity of this Life, and the acceptance of this rev- 
elation as the wisdom of heaven and the teaching of the Word of 
God. Such acceptance makes the Divine Human Life of the 
Lord the standard and rule by which the life of angels and men 
is to be judged. That this is the life which, being the author 
and the subject of the Word, operates with divine power through 
it, is represented by the book being seen in the right hand of 
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Him that sat on the throne. The inmost quality of this life, and 
the quality that interprets the inner meaning of the Word, is 
represented by the Lamb taking the Book and opening the seals. 
This quality is innocence. 

The “Opening of the Seven Seals” represents and predicts 
the opening of the spiritual sense, and the revelation of the in- 
nocent love of doing good as the inmost of the Word and of the 
divine life. This love is declared to be the Universal Father, the 
Almighty Ruler, the Omniscient Judge, the Prince of Peace, and 
the Blessed Saviour. It is this truth and the spirit of it that in- 
spires, moves, and controls the rest of the drama. By this spirit 
and its teachings, the good is blessed and the evil is judged. 

As the opening of the Seals proceeds, the fulness and power 
of this truth increases and is brought to more and more remote 
states of Christian life, until the seventh is opened, and here it 
is applied to that state which is most abhorrent to the spirit of 
innocence. 

The further revelation of the qualities of this spirit and the 
application of its teachings to the state of Christian life now 
brought to view, is represented by the “Sounding of the Seven 
Trumpets.” 

When the seventh angel sounded, the two great signs in 
heaven appeared: the woman clothed with the sun, and seven 
angels having the seven last plagues. It is here, in the opera- 
tion of the spirit of love symbolized by the sounding of the 
seventh trumpet, that the two chief characters of the state of 
evil yet to be dealt with, are brought to view under the symbols 
of the Dragon and Babylon. 

The sevénth angel is the spirit and teaching of divine un- 
selfish love operating upon the whole body of that perverted 
Christian life which had formed for its protection and defence 
a false system of doctrine out of the letter of the Bible, and had, 
by means of this system, enslaved the souls of the innocent. 
The result of the seventh angel’s work was a separation of the 
innocent from the evil. The willingness and desire of the inno- 
cent to receive this spirit of unselfish love is represented by the 
woman clothed with the sun. The actual reception of the teach- 
ings of this love, making it the doctrine of heavenly and divine 
life, is represented by bringing forth the male child. 
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When the spirit of this love and its teachings were brought to 
bear upon the evil, two markedly distinguishable and fundamen- 
tally different types appeared. One was a purely natural, sensu- 
ous, selfish, and perverted Christian impulse, intrenched in a per- 
_ verted system of Christian doctrine. The other was a natural, 
selfish, perverted, moral purpose, also intrenched in a doctrinal 
system. The one is aymnetized by the Dragon, the other by 
Babylon. 

As the action of the — proceeds, the real character of 
these two evil states is disclosed, and the good is separated out 
more and more completely. 

The doctrine of love prevails, first, over the dragon, and the 
false system symbolized by it is cast off by the good that has 
been misled by its promises. The clear recognition and full ac- 
ceptance of the spirit of innocence and its doctrine by the good, 
is symbolized by the appearance of the Lamb on Mount Zion. 

The teachings of this spirit go forth to gather in those who are 
ready and willing to receive it and to separate those who reject it. 

This is all ae, by the sharp sickle, the reaping and the 
winepress. 

After this tan impulse moves heaven. The purpose of un- 
selfish love is further developed. The furthest boundaries of the 
evil state are yet to be explored, and qualities of the evil exposed, 
that the good may be set free and remain uncontaminated. 

This brings us to the stage described in chapters XV. and 
XVI., the seven last plagues, and the emptying of the seven 
vials. 

After this, Babylon is described, judged, and overthrown, and 
then, finally, the New Jerusalem appears. 

So the drama ends. Its stages are before us and the action is 
traced in brief outline. | 

We come, now, to our specific task of interpreting the fifteenth 
chapter as the opening scene of the act which furnishes us the 
symbols of the seven last plagues and the emptying of the seven 
vials. 

The chapter is short, and its structure is enle. The first 
verse is a brief, general introduction to the new stage of the 
drama. 

It begins: “ And I saw another sign in heaven, great and mar- 
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vellous, seven angels having the seven last plagues.”’ It contin- 
ues and closes with the words, “ for in them is finished the wrath 
of God.” 

After this introduction, the action properly begins. First, the 
glassy sea mingled with fire was seen. Then, the victorious host, 
victorious over the beast, was seen standing by the sea, and they 
sang the song of Moses and of the Lamb. 

Following this song, the principal theme appears. The temple 
in heaven was opened and out of the temple came the seven 
angels with the seven last plagues. To the seven angels were 
given the seven golden vials by one of the four living creatures 
which were in the midst of the throne and round about the 
throne. 

Then, the temple was filled with smoke from the glory of God 
and from His power; and no one was able to enter into the 
temple till the seven plagues of the seven angels should be fin- 
ished. So ends the fifteenth chapter. The sixteenth begins: 
“And I heard a great voice out of the temple, saying to the 
seven angels, go ye, and pour out the seven vials of the wrath 
of God upon the earth.” Then follows the emptying of the 
seven vials, but with this we have not now to deal. It is only 
the continuity of the action that we need here to observe, we 
need only to bear in mind that we are to study the initial stage 
of the act now reached in the great drama. 

Returning to our proper subject, we ask, first, What is it that 
we propose to ourselves in this study? We answer at once, We 
shall seek to the best of our ability to read the symbols and get 
the spiritual meaning. All questions of textual criticism or trans- 
lation, all questions of authorship or historical conditions, are 
deliberately set aside, not indeed as in themselves unimportant, 
but simply as not within the range of our present purpose. 

On the same principle, we neglect all the learning and the 
labor of the many who have devoted themselves to the interpre- 
tation of this book, not implying thereby that such learning and 
labor are without valuable results, but that it is not our present 
purpose to avail ourselves of such results. 

We have a peculiar interest to serve and we are to devote our- 
selves especially to this interest, namely, that of ascertaining as 
fully and as clearly as a brief treatment permits, the spiritual 
meaning of the chapter before us. 
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We have accepted certain principles of interpretation and have 
tried to show that these principles are applicable to the book as a 
whole. We are now to apply them to this certain part. We as- 
sume, at the outset, that this part reveals something; that it 
represents by symbols, or, more precisely, by correspondences, 
certain definite spiritual situations and transactions ; that these 
situations and transactions are actually and adequately described 
by the spiritual meaning of what we read in the letter; that 
this spiritual meaning is the revelation intended. 

This chapter is a part of the “ Revelation of Jesus Christ, 
which God gave unto him, to shew unto his servants the things 
which must shortly come to pass; and He sent and signified it 
by his angel to his servant John.” The voice of the Son of Man 
commanded this same John to write what he saw in a book and 
send it to the seven churches. The rest of the book is what he 
saw and heard. It isa revelation of the divine qualities of the 
human life that Jesus Christ lived in the world, and of the life 
that He, as the ascended Lord, has since been giving, is now 
giving, to men.—The interior spiritual qualities of that life were 
not fully and clearly revealed by the coming in the flesh. This _ 
newer revelation is His coming in the spirit. The revelation is 
His coming. His coming is the revelation of Himself. He re- 
vealed Himself as the one and only divine life, by revealing the 
quality that makes life to be divine, the quality of innocence, the 
quality of unselfish love for the good of others. 

The revelation of this quality as the standard, the universal 
standard, of good, brings all varieties and developments of human 
life to the bar of judgment. The standard is universal. It oper- 
ates variously according to the states of life to which it is applied. 

Here, in the Book of Revelation, it is applied to the state of 
life that developed out of an imperfect and perverted apprehen- 
sion of the qualities and teachings of the Divine in the earthly 
ministry of Jesus Christ; in other words, it is applied to the 
imperfect and perverted Christian life, developed to the stage of 
extreme helplessness, hopelessness, and despair, through the 
increasing burden of the evil and the false. To such a state, 
revelation of the inner life of the divine love, the quality of un- 
selfish devotion to the good of others, means (1) judgment, (2) 
separation of good from evil, true from false, (3) reconstruction 
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of the good, (4) the condemnation of the evil. Moreover, the 
revelation is progressive. It must be accommodated to the recip- 
ient states. So, also, the judgment, the process of separation, 
the reconstruction, and the condemnation are progressive. At 
each stage, special and appropriate qualities of the Divine are 
revealed to the corresponding states which are recipient or an- 
tagonistic. 

All this being true of the revelation as a whole, we must look 
in this chapter, our part of it, for the qualities and states that 
are especially revealed in it. 

The symbols of the special qualities of the divine life revealed _ 
are (1) the sign in heaven, (2) the seven angels, (3) the seven 
last plagues, (4) the song of Moses and of the Lamb, (5) the 
* temple that was opened in heaven, (6) the one of the four living 
creatures, (7) the seven golden vials, and (8) the smoke from the 
glory of God and from his power which filled the temple. 

The heaven here is the presence of the innocent love of others 
in the highest aspirations and ideals of the human life that has 
been quickened or reconstructed by the foregoing operations of 
the spirit, by the action of the preceding stages of the drama. 
Its presence in these ideals and aspirations is a sign that the 
spirit of this love is to be brought down and carried out in the 
details of practical life. The sign is great and marvelous be- 
cause the goodness and the truth of this love and its teachings 
are seen and acknowledged. The seven angels are the full and 
complete communication of the teachings of this love in forming 
the ideals and inspiring the motives of human conduct. The 
angels have the seven plagues, because, when the spirit and 
teachings of this love come to the practical life of words and 
deeds, its qualities, standards, and requirements will bring disap- 
pointment, pain, and anguish of soul, to the extent that the soul 
is evil; for in these qualities, standards, and requirements the full 
presence of the divine love is felt, felt in the evil as hostile and 
destructive. 

The song of Moses and of the Lamb is the expression of the 
joy that comes to the good with the acknowledgment that the 
spirit of innocence is the life of which the entire Word of God 
teaches, and which Jesus lived in the flesh. It is the life which 
is at the heart of the universe, and from which all the life of the 
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universe proceeds. It is this life that gives truth, reality, or — 
goodness to all life in heaven or on earth. The qualities of this 
life when once seen and realized will be loved as the only quali- 
ties that are supremely pure and good. When once men are 
filled with the love of this life, they will look to it as alone the 
true and good life, for its truth and goodness will be manifest in 
them. This is the song of Moses and of the Lamb. After the 
joy of such acknowledgment, the life is ready to bring the ideals 
and aspirations of innocent love into the region of practice. 

The temple of the tabernacle of the testimony in heaven is 
opened when the life of this love is seen to be the inner quality 
of the life enjoined and expressed in the ten commandments ; 
and out of this temple of the divine presence in the command- 
ments, the seven angels come, because the truth of unselfish love, 
bright with the light of the spirit, and filled with the good that 
makes all men brothers, is the inner truth of the commandments, 
and goes forth in the teachings of the letter of the Word. 

This fact that the inner truth of love goes forth in the teachings 
of the letter of the Word, is what is meant by one of the four 
living creatures giving to the seven angels the seven golden vials. 
The living creature is the living spirit of innocent love, and the 
seven golden vials are the literal precepts of the Word with the 
goodness of this love in them. The vials are filled with this love, 
but to the states that are evil the love is wrath. 

The smoke that fills the temple is the indistinctness of the 
qualities of this love to the life that is not purged by the spirit 
that is within the letter. 

So much for the qualities and operations of unselfish love as 
revealed in the symbols. 

Now, let us reflect and ask ourselves, What is it precisely that 
is revealed here, especially as to the divine qualities of innocent 
love? We have seen already that the whole book is a revelation 
of the divine qualities of this love under the symbol of the Lamb. 

As the Lamb in the midst of the throne, it is the universal 
standard of good. As the Lamb, it opens the seals and interprets 
the Book. As the Lamb on Mount Zion, it is the highest and 
inmost quality of the divine life, as well as the highest and in- 
most quality of religious experience, and of the Christian life 
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It is the truth of this love as the blood of the Lamb that pre- 
vailed over the dragon and his two beasts. The spirit of this 
love as the Lamb overcame the great harlot and the beast that 
carried her, and overthrew the mother of harlots, Babylon the 
great. 

In the Holy City, New Jerusalem, this love as the Lamb is 
the temple thereof and the light thereof. The truth, which is the 
light of the Holy City, flows from this love as the water of life 
from the throne of God and of the Lamb. 

Here, in this chapter, it is the joy of this love that gives 
strength and light to penetrate the innermost recesses of — the 
evil that is veiled by words and deeds. 

It is easy to accept the standard of unselfish love in our ideals 
and aspirations. It is also easy to construct a system of doctrine 
to justify and establish the supremacy of unselfish love in thought 
and conduct. These are represented by the vision of the throne, 
the opening of the seals, and the sounding of the trumpets, 
but the emptying of the vials brings the spirit of unselfishness 
into the practical life. . 

The seven angels with the seven last plagues reveal the qual- 
ities of innocence as the divine presence in the life of words and 
deeds, and here we have the precise and peculiar revelation of 
this chapter. 

This is unmistakable and appears clearly from the symbols of 
the glassy sea mingled with fire, and the victorious host standing 
by it. 

The sea is a common symbol for human life. Here it stands 
for the life that possesses a knowledge of the literal precepts of 
the Word of God, and also the habit of worship, but the life is 
evil because the fire of self-love isinit. It is a life of practical 
selfishness, but with a perverted use of the Bible and of worship. 

The host standing by the sea is a similar kind of life in exter- 
nals, but a life in which a practical desire for the real good of 
religion and of worship has rejected the false teachings, the spirit 
of the dragon. These sing the song of Moses and of the Lamb. 

These are, then, the two types, the good and the evil, to which 
this revelation comes. They are the lower extremes of spiritual 
life. 

This revelation of the quality of innocence, and of its rela- 
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tion to these two extremes of life, must come to us individually 
before we can enter fully into the spiritual meaning of this chap- 
ter. We have the highest human authority for the statement that 
the Lord alone can interpret to us the spiritual meaning of the 
Bible. We can learn the doctrine, but the Lord alone can give 
the light. In the present case we must have the spirit of inno- 
cence in our own words and deeds before the revelation of this 
chapter can come to us as an actual experience. We must feel 
the wrath of God in the ten commandments, and in the sermon 
on the mount, before the spirit of innocence can come to us. 
The law of innocence and the law of love are one and insepar- 
able. The law of love is, that as the love comes to us so we 
must give it forth; the law of innocence is, that this love must 
be so given forth that no quality of the love will be diminished, 
harmed, or destroyed. Love comes to us as the pure and perfect 
love for the good of others, so it must be given forth as the love 
of others, without anything of self-interest or advantage, with no 
demand for return and no claim of merit. Innocence is the ful- 
filment of this law, and it is its divine fulfilment. Let any one 
say the Lord’s prayer, or repeat the ten commandments, or read 
the sermon on the mount, or study the scenes of the crucifixion, 
with this law of innocence in mind and in purpose at the time 
of speech or of action, and he will then see in this fifteenth 
chapter of the Book of Revelation the divine quality of inno- 
cence brought to light and its operation described. 

He will also see that the deepest spiritual quality of our words 
and deeds is revealed in the light of this innocence. 


Lewis F. 
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THE TRANSLATION OF THE WORD WA7URALIS, IN 
“HEAVEN AND HELL,” NO. 24s. 


THE paragraph of the work on “ Heaven and Hell,” which we 
shall here consider, opens with a statement which, when rendered 
as printed in the original Latin, reads as follows: “The speech 
of evil and infernal spirits is in like manner natural, because 
from the affections.” For this there have been substituted by 
the Rev. Samuel Noble and most of the English and American 
editors who succeeded him and who were guided by his transla- 
tion, the following words: The speech of evil and infernal spirits 
is also spiritual, because it is derived from their affections.” The 
Latin words which are changed in this version are similiter nat- 
uradis, that is, “in like manner natural,” for which there has been 
substituted the expression “spiritual also,” words containing an 
essentially different, yea, in some sense a contrary meaning to 
the words in the original. It should be stated that Mr. Noble 
indicated the change made, in a note printed in his edition, which 
was, however, omitted by later English and American editors. 
This action carried with it the consequence that writers were no 
more left free to choose between Swedenborg’s statement and 
the amendment made by Rev. Samuel Noble and the editors who 
followed him. 

There is no intention to charge that Mr. Noble and the editors 
who followed him had any other intention than that of giving 
what they thought Swedenborg intended to give, and what, as 
they seem to suppose, was distorted by a slip of the pen made by 
Swedenborg, or by a misprint. It can hardly be said that such 
an assumption is an impossible or even improbable one; for it 
is well known to scholars familiar with the manuscripts and texts 
of Swedenborg, that there are some few manifest slips of this 
kind in Swedenborg’s manuscripts, and not a few misprints in 
some of his published works; though these errors are rather 
rare in those works which he himself saw through the press, and 
which, therefore, passed under his eye several times. It may be 
of interest here to state that the excellent German translation 
‘made by the late Dr. Immanuel Tafel, of Tubingen, retains the 
word “ natural.” 
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In endeavoring to gain an unbiased view of the passage, the 
writer first read the chapter of which the article is a part in the 
original Latin; and in doing so, he saw nothing that offered any 


_ difficulty or seemed to require any amendment. It was only on 


examining the English version, that the difficulty appeared. The 
English translator seemed to fear that the text as it stood might 
convey the idea that the speech of evil spirits is “ natural,” that 
is, expressed in words like those of a natural language, while the 
uniform teaching of the writings is, that all spirits speak a spir- 
itual language. Thus in the “ Spiritual Diary,” we read : — 

The speech proper to spirits is not a speech of words; that is the speech 


of men or of the corporeal memory; but the true speech of spirits is the 
speech of the interior memory ; in a word, it is the communication of ideas. 


(Spiritual Diary, 30 50.) 
So we also read in the same chapter of “ Heaven and Hell” 
from which the paragraph in question is taken : — 


The speech of angels has nothing in common with human language. (237.) 


But we do not hold that the passage under consideration when 
properly rendered would contradict these teachings ; for it only 
teaches, that the speech of evil or infernal spirits is in like man- 
ner natural, that is, according to the order of the spiritual world 
where they live, as flowing from their affections and presenting 
them. The only thing which is somewhat unusual, is to see Swe- 
denborg use the term “natural” in this ordinary and wider sense, 
and not as the correlative of celestial and spiritual. But this 
usage of the word “natural” though not common in Sweden- 
borg’s works, nevertheless occurs occasionally, as in the following 
passage, where also the spiritual language is spoken of : — 


The spirits themselves do not know that they speak with each other in so 
excellent a language, and possess so distinguished a gift, unless it is given 
them by the Lord to reflect upon it; for such discourse is natural to them, 
and is then inherent. (Arcana Ccelestia, 1641.) 


This passage, to which the attention of the writer was called 
during the discussion of the subject, not only gives another in- 
stance of this usage, but also, as it were, Swedenborg’s own 
definition of the word “natural” when used in such a connec- 
tion. It is that which is “inherent” in spirits or in agreement 
with their nature. 
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The best and most logical view of the passage we are now 
considering will, however, be gained by taking the argument of 
the whole chapter in its logical sequence. The main teaching 
of the chapter may be summarized as being, that the speech of 
angels is the natural or orderly outflow of their affections and 
thoughts, clothing itself without any effort or particular care, in 
external forms corresponding to their internal affections. Thus 
we read: “‘ The speech of angels corresponds to their affections ” 
(n. 238), and again: “ The speech of angels proceeds immedi- 
ately from the affections, for the ideas of thought are the various 
forms into which the general affection is distributed” (n. 240), 
and again: “The thoughts and affections of the angels flow 
according to the form of heaven” (nm. 242). Then as a sort of 
contrast we are told: “ Speech with man does not flow into words 
analogous to the affections as with the angels” (n. 243). Then 
reverting to the spiritual world, Swedenborg closes the chapter 
with a description of the speech of evil spirits, and this subject 
is introduced by the statement under consideration: ‘ The speech 
of evil and infernal spirits is in like manner natural, because it 
flows from the affections, but from evil affections and the filthy 
ideas thence”’ (n. 245). From the chapter as a whole we would 
gather the teaching, that the orderly or natural flow of speech is 
from the affections, as it is with the angels, but with man it does 
not in such a natural manner flow into words analogous with the 
affections ; with evil and infernal spirits, however, “‘ speech is 
similarly natural, because with them it also flows forth from the 
affections.” 

We would also note that the words similiter naturalis or, “ in 
like manner natural,” find their immediate antecedent, that to 
which there is a similarity, in the sentence that immediately pre- 
cedes it, namely the concluding sentence of n. 244. There we 
read : — 


There is also a speech by gestures corresponding to the affections, repre- 
senting things similar to those presented by the words; there is also a speech 
through the generals of affection and of thoughts. 


This is the proximate antecedent to which the words in ques- 
tion refer: “ The speech of evil and infernal spirits is in a like 
manner natural, because it flows from the affections.” 
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Since writing the above, we also note that the Rev. J. F. Potts, 
than whom no living writer has given a more incessant study to 
Swedenborg’s Latin, in his Concordance takes a similar view of 
the force of nmafuralis in our passage, for where he quotes it 
under the heading of “ Speak, Speech,” he = this passage 
as follows : — 


The speech of evil and infernal spirits is in like manner [perfectly] natural, 
because from affections. 


The word “ perfectly ” here added in brackets evidently indi- 
cates that Mr. Potts did not consider the word “natural” as 
being used in its specific New-Church sense, but in its ordinary 
sense, as being in agreement with the order and flow of things. 

In conclusion, we would mention a few objections to the ren- 
dering substituted in the common English versions of ‘ Heaven 
and Hell” for Swedenborg’s own statement, namely, the amended 
form: ‘“ The speech of evil and infernal spirits is spiritual also.” 
The word similiter is not the equivalent of “ also;”’ our diction- 
ary only gives the meanings “in like manner,” or “ similarly.” 
So even granting that Swedenborg meant to write sfiritualis, and 
by a slip of the pen wrote afura/is, the only correct rendering 
of such a Latin text would be: “ The speech of evil and infernal 
spirits is in like manner spiritual.” The question would imme- 
diately arise, “in a like manner spiritual” as what else? And 
the only antecedent to which “in like manner ‘spiritual” could 
refer, would be, zz cav/o, in heaven, as found in n, 244. But we 
are not of the opinion that Swedenborg ever intended to teach 
that the speech of evil and infernal spirits is in a like manner 
spiritual as that of heaven ; for Swedenborg elsewhere teaches 
that “infernal spirits are in the extremes of the natural and their 
light (/umen) is not dissimilar to the light in this world ” (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 7645); and again: ‘‘ The evil are in natural light, and 
at last in sensuous light, which is from the corporeal” (/d/d., 
8878). These and many like passages show that evil spirits are 
not in a spiritual light like that in heaven, and in consequence 
their speech also, which corresponds to their light and character, 
is not spiritual in like manner as that of heaven, but is quite 
different from it, being described as gross and sensuous, broken 
and abrupt. 
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We would, therefore, draw the conclusion that the word za¢ 
uralis ought to remain in this passage as Swedenborg has written 
it, and that it is a mistake to suppose that Swedenborg wrote or 
intended to write sfiritualis. Our rendering of this passage 
would therefore be : — 


The speech of evil and infernal spirits is in like manner natural, because 
it flows from their affections. | 


L. H. . 


INDEX BIBLICUS. 


THE Rev. James J. G. Hyde, of London, has lately printed in 
England and America the result of his careful researches into 
the preliminary Bible indexes of Swedenborg which it is pro- 
posed to publish for the use of those who are studying the 
Scriptures in the light of the New Church. Mr. Hyde enneene: 
the manuscripts in the following definite words : — 


In 1746, after he had begun those fragments which occupy the first few 
pages of the “ Adversaria,” and before he had written anything of his famous 
“ Arcana Ceelestia,” Swedenborg began to compile an Index to the Sacred 
Scriptures. He had made some preliminary notes in explanation of the Pen- 
tateuch and the histories of the Old Testament ; but, though these have been 
published in recent years, they were not regarded by their author as having 
any permanent value. While, however, his mind was engaged with these 
annotations, and his spiritual eyes were being more fully opened, Swedenborg 
undertook, for his own use, the composition of a concordance to the books 
on which he was then employed. A little later (certainly not after 1747), when 
explanatory notes had been made on the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
notes, moreover, which exhibit the spiritual sense, an index was prepared in 
connection therewith. But the author's spiritual perception had so far un- 
folded itself, that his concordance took on a new phase; it became a diction- 
ary of correspondences. The common nouns and verbs were arranged in 
alphabetical order, and their spiritual significations attached. This was sub- 
sequently supplemented by the addition of words from GEN.i. to xv. Again 
the author turned to Genesis and Exodus, and made some fragmentary notes 
by way of comment. He had now been in intercourse with the spiritual 
world fortwo years. Two other treatises on Genesis had been begun; but 
this, the third, is the one which most clearly manifests a change in his spiritual 
vision. He perceives for the first time that Gen. i. “treats of the creation — 
of human minds, or of what is usually called the regeneration of men.” Fol- 
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lowing this, notes on other prophets, and on the proper nouns of the Word, 
were prepared with an index of the same. Finally, the other books of the 
Old Testament and those of the New were indexed. It was after this great 
work of indexing the Bible was completed that Swedenborg began the com- 
position of the “ Arcana Coelestia.” It is interesting to observe that in the 
index to Isaiah and Genesis, Swedenborg records the opening of the celestial 
degree of his mind, on Aug. 7, 1747, O. S. 


Mr. Hyde then speaks of the constant use which Swedenborg 
made of these indexes in preparing the works which he pub- 
lished. He shows that we have here much more than a concord- 
ance, for interpretations are often interspersed which are not 
found in the published works. Mr. Hyde then tells in how im- 
perfect a manner parts of the manuscripts have been printed in 
Latin, and clearly proves that we need an edition in Latin and 
English which will contain the whole. 

The practical side of the subject is presented in these words : — 


It is under consideration in the Swedenborg Society, at whose request the 
present details are laid before the church at large, whether this valuable work 
should not be put before the English-reading student. The suggestion that 
has been made is, to secure two manuscript copies of the yet untranscribed 
parts of the codices, together with a revision of what has been printed. The 
copies would then be submitted to competent committees in England and 
America—each country receiving one copy — with a view to its ultimate 
publication. The English version would take a form somewhat as follows, 
selecting as an instance the verb “ to level ” : — 

“ Level, to(zquare). To level uneven or crooked places is to rectify those 
things which are false, distorted, and confused by phantasies (Isa. xlv.2). To 
level (all) the ways, signifies to dispose all and everything of man’s intellect, 
so that they may make one with heavenly things.” (IsA. xlv. 10.) 

“To be leveled (zquari). Isa. xlv. 5. See Similitude.” 


After showing that a very important use will be performed by 
the publication as proposed, Mr. Hyde concludes by saying : — 


The necessity for revision and carefully copying the omitted entries is ap- 
parent when it is known that in the printed page there are departures from 
the written text quite beyond the allowance granted to an editor. We refer 
to serious omissions, and changes in grammatical forms not justified by the 
requirements of accuracy. The work should be undertaken not alone on 
account of its valuable assistance to students of the Divine Word in the 
New Church, but also because it would set Swedenborg more accurately 
before the world as a studious reader of the Sacred Text. 
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Mr. Hyde is right. The imperfect printing by Dr. J. F. I. 
Tafel of a portion of the manuscripts only emphasizes the need 
of doing the whole anew and carefully. To do this no one is 
more competent than Mr. Hyde himself. We hope that the 
Swedenborg Society will call for contributions and take all other 
steps necessary to bring out the work in due time. 


T. F. W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tue Rotrcu EDITION OF THE ARCANA. — VoL. XII.* 


i | Tuis volume carries the entire work from number 6,627 to 
, number 7,255, covering the first six chapters of Exodus. It 
begins, also, the treatises upon “ The Doctrine of Charity,” and 
“The Inhabitants of Other Earths.” In smoothness and accu- 
racy of translation, as well as in the mere external features of 
paper, type, and binding, it seems to us to possess and emphasize 
all the excellences of which we have spoken in noticing previous 
volumes. This is quite certain to become the standard edition 
of the “ Arcana” for the new century, and as such we most cor- 
dially welcome its rapid progress toward completion. 


SEVEN STEPS IN THE MAKING OF A Man.T 


Tuts little book deals with the processes of regeneration as 
described in the internal sense of the creative days in the Book 
of Genesis. Its nine chapters are entitled, “ Origin,” ‘“ Con- 
sciousness,” ‘ Discrimination,” ‘ Response,” “ Illumination,” 
“ Aspiration,” “Emancipation,” “The Completed Man,” and 
“Rest.” The first four topics are put under the head “Crea- 
tion,” the next four under that of ‘‘ Redemption,” and the last 
it under “ Atonement.” 
| The author’s style may be fairly judged from the following 
i brief quotations, which also exhibit the aim of the writer and the 
Va sort of lesson he succeeds in enforcing. 

: It may be asked, What do you mean by asoul? Briefly, let us understand 


the soul as the particular form of life that makes the particular body. . . . In 
relation to the body of flesh, the man himself, as a spiritual organism, is the 


* The Heavenly Arcana disclosed which are in the Sacred Scripture or Word 
: of the Lord, etc. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Rotch Edition, Vol. XII. 
Boston: Massachusetts New-Church Union. 1900. $1.25. 


t Seven Steps in the Making of a Man. By H. GorpDon DruMMOND. 
London: James Speirs. 1901. $1. Paper, 60 cents. 
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soul; in relation to that spiritual organism, the mind, consisting of the two 
faculties of thought and will, is the soul; in relation to the thought, or think- 
ing and reasoning faculty, the will, as the interior principle, or motive power, 
is the soul; and in relation to that will, the Divine Life— God Himself —is 
the soul; but there of course we have got beyond the man. The soul, call it 
what you please, is the moving and moulding thing within the manifestation ; 
and that which first moves us all is the Great Will at the heart of our being. 

The only legitimate and consistent purpose of a Word which claims to be 
of God, must be the purpose of a Divine Advent to men— that is, the bring- 
ing down of Divine things to human understanding ; or, to describe the same 
movement from another standpoint, the leading of human faculties up to the 
sensing of that which is Divine. All revelation is really the opening of some 
faculty to the perception of larger areas of truth; and until each message, 
record, or prophecy of Scripture comes to us as an extension of our intellec- 
_ tual, moral, and spiritual view, we may know that we are standing on the 
outside of a door which has yet to be opened. If the Bible is a revelation of 
God “fo man, it must also be a revelation of God in man; it must be the 
making known of man to himself as the offspring and image of that God; it 
must be the prophecy of the man that is to be. 


Mr. Drummond frankly admits that his work is something of 
an intellectual excursion, a survey of a general character, but this, 
in our opinion, does not detract from the merit and possible use- 
fulness of the volume. It is true that the church needs at the 
present time a scholarly, profound, and readable book on the first 
chapter of Genesis, to meet the real difficulties of those who are 
troubled by scientific and rationalistic considerations, and it must 
be said that the volume before us is not that book; but none the 
less, it is a valuable contribution to our current literature. It be- 
longs to that class of books which appeal to the average intelli- 
gence and piety of the church. Those who are familiar with the 
internal sense of the Word will be pleased and refreshed by the 
author’s bright, terse, and original setting of spiritual truths, 
while those who are looking for something more satisfying than 
the “ orthodox” explanations of Scripture will find it most sug- 
gestive and stimulating. We believe that it will prove a very 
useful book for missionary purposes, as, while quite free from 
anything that will excite unreasoning prejudice, it advances thor-. 
oughly accurate views in accordance with the spiritual sense of 
the Word. It is possible to have many excellent presentations of 
the subject of the six days leading to the Sabbath of regenerate 
‘rest, and this is one of them. 
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COVENTRY PATMORE.* — 


Mr. CHAMPNEYsS has certainly shown literary ability in this 
work. Indeed he may have excelled a prudent limit in endeavor- 
ing to use all the matter available. Thus, in dwelling so largely 
on the erratic and clouded life of the father, he has given his 
reader some prejudice against the son, which it is difficult to put 
aside, for Coventry Patmore was also a spasmodic man, talking 
extravagantly and acting impulsively, but he was much more of a 
man than his father. 

To those who know him only in his best poetry he will lose 
standing as all the facts are here made known, for there seems 
to have been three distinct periods of his life, coincident with his 
three marriages, and in the first period he was nearest nobleness. 

Born July 23, 1823, he had been at school and had done a 
little literary work when financial difficulties led his father to flee 
from England and leave him to shift for himself. Friends found 
a place for him in the library of the British Museum, and there 
he remained from 1846 to 1862. In 1847 he married the daugh- 
ter of a dissenting clergyman, a beautiful, cultured, domestic, 
wise woman. With her and their six children, who had superior 
minds, he lived a quiet and prudent but ideal life, and out of that 
experience and his reading of Swedenborg came “ The Angel in 
the House.” The wife died in 1862. 

In 1864 he went to Rome, was converted to the Roman faith, 
married a rich woman who had almost become a nun, broke with 
early literary associates, bought an estate, and took up the life 
of an English gentleman, with great contempt for the lower 
classes. The second wife died in 1880, and the next year he 
married a third wife, of whom the biography gives no account. 
After this, Patmore removed to Hastings, where he erected a 
beautiful church for his second wife’s memorial, but he quarreled 
with the priests, and became a hater of them. He resumed toa 
slight degree his literary work, but ineffectively, and died Nov. 
26, 1896. | 

The book has several portraits of him, showing him at different 
ages, with an increase of hard self-appreciation making itself 


* Memoir and Correspondence of Coventry Patmore. By BastL CHAMPNEYS. 
London: George Bell & Sons. 1900. 2 vols. pp. 396, 468. 
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seen. The beautiful first wife is also presented, and beside her 
face that of the second wife looks vacant. 

Among the fragments which Mr. Champneys has printed we 
find the following passages : — 

I never tire of reading Swedenborg. He is unfathomably profound and yet 
simple. 

1 cond you the book of Swedenborg which I promised you. You will 
think it very odd at first, but, after you have got used to the queerness, you 
will find that it abounds with perception of the truth to a degree unparalleled 
perhaps in uninspired writing. Christian doctrine becomes in his writings 
actual vision, which you may profane by disobedience, but never again be in 
obscurity about. 


Patmore always felt that he was consistent in his faith, and 
that he took his regard for Swedenborg with him to Rome, but 
he came to be at last devoted to the authority of Rome and 
objected to Swedenborg’s account of the Romish body, but did 
not publish that opinion. 

_Mr. Champneys appears to be unacquainted with Swedenborg 
and with the Catholic theology, and hence he makes feeble work 
of that part of his subject. Thus he speaks at some length of 
Patmore’s “ Method of interpreting Scripture,” as “applied by 
him to many dark sentences with astonishing ability,” evidently 
ignorant of the source of such enlightenment; and an ordinary 
reader might not see what an influence the writings of Sweden- 
borg had upon his early life and his early poetry. If only his 
heart had remained as open to the highest influences, he would 
have died a great poet. 

Among Patmore’s earliest and latest friends were Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry S. Sutton, members of the New Church. Mr. Sutton’s 
poems have been noticed in Zhe Review. One critic of this 
biography, who calls it “clumsy,” thinks that Patmore imitated 
Sutton. We think that this writer also fails through ignorance 
to attribute to his study of Swedenborg the peculiar value of 
Patmore’s early poetry, and it is no disparagement to Mr. Sutton 
to say that that study is quite sufficient to account for Patmore’s 
tenets. That the Suttons have been true friends is seen from 
the printed correspondence, 
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DEATH AND THE FuTuRE STAtTE.* 


Tue general character and purpose of this little book is quite 
fully stated in the author’s “Introduction.” After speaking of 
the common misapprehensions upon the subjects he purposes to 
treat he goes on to say : — 


There is aclear and new-risen sunlight to dispel these mists, and attractive 
and satisfying is the view which is disclosed. Swedenborg is the chief human 
medium of this sunlight. Not only a scientist of recognized eminence, but a 
seer of still greater eminence, and for many years an inhabitant of two worlds, 
he is properly regarded as chief. As an inhabitant of two worlds he wrote 
from observation and experience, and as a seer he wrote from a mental illu- 
mination so wonderful as to provoke incredulity in the worldly and materialistic 
mind. . . . There is much in spiritualistic literature, and even in published 
experiences of people who are neither Spiritists nor Swedenborgians, that 
confirms and further illustrates the teachings of Swedenborg. Insomuch it is 
to be welcomed even by the New-Churchman, who, from reading Swedenborg 
exclusively, must have a more or less fixed view, lacking that variety and ful- 
ness which find expression through many minds, from many points of view, 
and from relation to new and different cases. 

The New-Churchman must remember that the spiritual world is not a fixed 
world, that a description of its scenes written over a century ago must be 
very different from a description written to-day, even by the same writer. . . . 
It is not a fixed world, as a reader of but one reporter is apt to think, but a 
world living and changing far beyond our conception, even if we get every 
possible glimpse of it. 

No seer can report it for all time or for all men, however comprehensive 
and particular his descriptions; and any one who expects to find death and 
resurrection and judgment, and heaven or hell, just as Swedenborg has des- 
cribed them, will wonder exceedingiy at the difference of his experience and 
observation from what he had expected... . It is our purpose, in a few 
chapters, to present first the teaching of Swedenborg respecting death, resur- 
rection, and the future state, and then to illustrate further his teaching by wit- 
nesses of our own day, thus to make less rigid and more living and complete, 
the view which comes of reading him exclusively. 


We may say just here, that the “witnesses of our own day,” 
—which the volume cites, and to each of whom it devotes a chap- 
ter — are a book by Joseph R. Jackson, of Union City, Indiana, 
published by “ The Society of Silent Worship in Washington, D. 
C.,” in 1898, and entitled “The Vision of Joseph;” and a little 
* Death and the Future State. By S. H. Spencer, Editor of “The New 

Christianity.” Germantown, Pa.: The Swedenborg Publishing Associa- 

tion. 1900. Price, 30 cents. 
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volume published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Company, Boston, en- 
titled, “Light on the Hidden Way,” the work of an unknown 
author, but containing an introduction from the late James Free- 
man Clarke. 

That we are quite out of sympathy with the mental attitude 
which the words we have quoted indicate, it is hardly needful for 
us to say. We regard Swedenborg as called to a mission in the 
fulfilment of which he stands alone, and will continue to stand 
alone. He is not to us the “chief” in a lengthening line of 
seers and revelators. What he was commissioned to tell us about 
the spiritual world we believe to be as true to-day as when he 
wrote, because it is not a mere picturing of scenery, but a laying 
open of the eternal principles of life in the realm of spirit. All 
his “reporting” is but incidental to the vital work which he lived 
in two worlds to do, and the intelligent reader of his writings will 
find ample material in them to picture to himself and others the 
wonderful and growing realities of the “future state.” It is the 
superficial student of these writings who gains from them fixed 
and limited views. That “spiritualistic literature” has added 
anything of value, anything really helpful, to what the Lord has 
revealed to us by the instrumentality of Swedenborg, we have 
yet to learn. 

In a book thus introduced we are not surprised to find state- 
ments and conclusions which are out of harmony with the gen- 
eral trend of the teachings given us through Swedenborg. For 
example, in the author’s chapter on “ Hell and its Duration,” we 
feel that quite too much is made of certain well-worn passages 
from the “Spiritual Diary,” together with one or two isolated ex- 
tracts from the “Arcana Ccelestia,” which seem to the author to 
give countenance to the idea that the state of the confirmed evil 
in the other world is not a permanent state. 

In the chapter on “ Life in Heaven,” it seems to us that undue 
stress is laid upon the importance “that conditions here on earth 
—in this seminary of heaven —be such that none shall select 
an unsuitable occupation from necessity or from the hope of 
gain.” Here, it is frequently true, that the seemingly unsuitable 
occupations which circumstances force upon us prove to be most 
effective stepping-stones to the fitting and congenial work which 
we ultimately find. And may not this often be true of all that 
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we are called to do here when viewed in relation to the place 
which the Lord is seeking to prepare us to fill in the spiritual 
world? Will not he who kindly accepts here much that may 
seem to him “drudgery,” when it plainly comes to him as his 
work in life, be able eventually to say, “ Blessed be drudgery?” 

In the chapter on “ Children in Heaven,” the author cites the 
incident given in “‘ Heaven and Hell,” 343, where a choir of little 
children resisted “with a kind of indignation” the attempt of 
“spirits” to lead them to think and speak from themselves, and 
then proceeds to use the incident as follows : — 

What a valuable hint is here of the way we should train our children! We 
should not make them repeaters of our own views, religious or other, and 
thus mere copyists of ourselves or our sect; our proper business is to unfold 
their minds and open their affections to divine light, to the right principles of 
life and conduct, and leave them to think and act for themselves from the 
Lord, watching and restraining them only to the extent necessary to save 
them from serious harm. 


To us the passage gives no “hint” of this character. That 
the little children inwardly repelled the spirits who would bring 
them under the control of their selfhood, does not imply that 
these little ones are not carefully taught and trained by the angels 
in the truths which they receive from the Lord. And so they are 
to be taught and trained in this world. It should be the constant 
effort of parents and instructors to teach from the Lord and not 
from self. But they must teach “ their own views,” the truth as 
it comes to them and is grasped by them. Children are by no 
means to be left “to think and act for themselves.” That in- 
volves a state of freedom and rationality which they have not 
yet reached. The state at which they are is thus rationally de- 
scribed in the “ Arcana Ceelestia,’”’ n. 10,225. 

The second state [which had just been said to extend from the fifth year to 
the twentieth, speaking in general terms] is a state of instruction and knowl- 
edge, as is evident. This state is not yet a state of intelligence, because the 
child does not then form any conclusions from himself, neither does he dis- 
cern between truths and truths, nor even between truths and falses, from him- 
self, but from others. He only thinks and speaks things from the memory, 
thus from knowledge alone, nor does he see and believe whether a thing be 
so, except on the authority of his master, thus because another has so said. 

The chapters giving the experiences of “ witnesses of our own 
day,” are not without interest to students of such phenomena, 
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but when they are placed beside the divinely credited revelations 
of Swedenborg “to illustrate further his teachings,” they are not 
only quite out of place, but they at once lose any significance 
which they might otherwise have. 

Viewing the book as a whole, we cordially recognize in it many 
terse statements of familiar and unquestioned truths, but it seems 
to us that these are equally well presented in works which are 
free from the serious defects which we have noted in this volume. 


JAMES MARTINEAU.* 


Tue “Study” occupies the larger part of this volume, the 
“ Biography ” the lesser, and yet the latter term may be applied 
to it all. The “ Study” is but a well-drawn picture of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life of the man. Few writers upon religious 
themes have attracted the attention of so wide a range of able 
and thoughtful minds as did Dr, Martineau. In striking testi- 
mony of this we may cite the incident that upon reaching his 
eighty-third birthday he received an Address signed by leading 
scholars and thinkers of Europe and America, to the number of 
between six and seven hundred, in which occur the following 
words : — | 

We thank you for the help which you have given to those who seek to 
combine the love of truth with the Christian life; we recognize the great 
services which you have rendered to the study of the philosophy of religion. 
. .. You have shown that there may be an inward unity transcending the 
divisions of the Christian world, and that the charity and sympathy of Chris- 
tians are not to be limited to those who bear the name of Christ; you have 
sought to harmonize the laws of the spiritual with those of the natural world, 
and to give to each their due place in human life; you have preached a Chris- 
tianity of the spirit, and not of the letter, which is inseparable from morality ; 
you have spoken to us of a hope beyond this world; you have given rest to 
the minds of many. 

The first signature to this remarkable Address was Tennyson, 
the second, Browning, and these were followed by such names as 
Jowett, Renan, Lecky, Max Miller, Edwin Arnold, James Russell 
Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Philip Schaff, Phillips Brooks, 
and long lists of professors in English, Scotch, and German uni- 


* James Martineaw. A Biography and Study by A. W. Jackson, A.M. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, & Co, 1900, pp. 459. $3.00. 
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verities, in Harvard University, Andover Theological Seminary, 
and Johns Hopkins University, together with numerous clergy- 
men representing schools of thought the most varied. | 

The story of Dr. Martineau’s outward career may be told very 
briefly. The descendant of a French refugee from religious per- 
secution, he was born in Norwich, England, April 21, 1805. He 
was the seventh of a family of eight children, his distinguished 
sister Harriet being the sixth. Brought up in the English Pres- 
byterian church — with which it was a cardinal principle that, 
“‘to the Bible and the Bible only shall the Christian subscribe’ — 
he was led, through experiences which are here set interestingly 
forth, to decide upom the ministry as his life work. After due 
preparation, and a year’s experience in teaching, he was invited to 
the copastorate of an English Presbyterian church in Dublin, 
where he was ordained at the age of twenty-three. In this church 
is said to have existed the “same spirit of religious freedom” 
which brought Unitarianism into New England. Here he spent 
some five years, when the death of his assistant in the pastorate 
led to an increase in his salary of five hundred dollars. This 
would have been quite acceptable had he not discovered, to his 
surprise, that the sum was originally a Regium Donum bestowed 
upon the Presbyterians to secure their loyalty. Although it had 
now become a parliamentary grant, his sensitive conscience for- 
bade the acceptance of any such special gratuity from the state, 
and so he resigned. His resignation, which seems to have been 
imperative, was followed by his acceptance of an invitation to 
a Unitarian congregation in Liverpool. -Here his labors grew 
multifarious. He taught pupils, wrote notable essays, prepared 
a new hymn-book, was one of the editors of the Prospective Re- 
view, and shortly became the professor of mental and moral 
philosophy and political economy in Manchester New College. 
During the latter part of his stay at Liverpool the college was 
transferred to London, and soon after he was invited to go to 
London and devote all his time to it. His favorable response to 
this call closed the Liverpool pastorate which he had held for 
twenty-five years. 

Not long after his removal to London he was invited to preach 
at Little Portland-Street Chapel, where he continued to minister 
either conjointly with another, or alone, for fourteen years. At 
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the age of eighty he closed his connection with the college. The 
nearly fifteen years that followed—he died Jan. 11, 1900, then 


a little less than ninety-five years old — were still years of active — 


life, occupied mainly in revising or adding to his published works. 

So far the biography, using the word in its more limited sense. 

Of the work of the biographer we can hardly speak too 
strongly. His delineation of the scholar, the preacher, and the 
teacher, while always that of a loving disciple, is yet candid and 
discriminating. The same may be said of his able analysis of 
Dr. Martineau’s theological positions as revealed in his writings. 
He very frankly says : — 

Two aims have ruled my labor —to make the volume not only an account 
‘of Dr. Martineau, but also an utterance of my own mind. 

The following words from the preface of the work well show 
his earnest endeavor to have the picture of his subject a truthful 
one : — 

His admonition to me, “ Be sure that you do not spare me,” has sometimes 
come back to me almost as a reproof for not finding more in him to dissent 
from. 

With the — positions of Dr. Martineau we are, of 
course, quite out of sympathy. What he felt it necessary to cast 
aside, we hold to most firmly and, withal, most rationally. And 
yet we find much lying back of his positions to which we can 
give a hearty assent. Denying both the divinity and the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus Christ, discarding the fourth gospel as an authentic 
record of the Lord’s life, and the entire Scriptures as an author- 
itative guide to religious faith, he still gives forcible utterance to 
truths which find their fullest and most perfect coherence with 
the very doctrines which he denies, when those doctrines are seen 
in the light of heaven rather than the darkness of earth. For 
an example, hear this from a sermon on “The Living Union of 
God with Our Humanity ” —a sermon which —— with a per- 
sonal confession : — 

Long did this faith pine obscurely within me, ere it could find its way to 
any clear joy. It was not enough for me that God should, as they say, 
“exist”; it was needful to have assurance that He lives. It was a poor 
thought that He was the beginning of all, if He stood aloof from it in its 


constancy. It withered the inmost heart to believe that He dwelt, and never 
stirred in the universal space, and delegated all to inexorable “ Laws ” — laws 
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that could never hear the most piercing shriek, and looked with stony eyes on 
the upward face of agony. ... Merely to fling into the deist’s “God of 
nature” an historical fragment of miracle, does little to meet the exigencies 
of human piety. It is not “once upon a time,” it is not “now and then” — 
nor is it on the theatre of another’s life to the exclusion of our own—that 
we sigh to escape from the bound movements of nature into the free heart of 
God. We pine as prisoners till we burst into the air of that supernatural 
life which He lives eternally; we are parched with a holy thirst, till we find 
contact with the runnning waters of His quick affection. Him immediately ; 
Him in person; Him in whispers of the day, and eye to eye by night; Him 
for a close refuge in temptation, not as a large thought of ours but as an 
Almightiness in Himself; Him ready with His moistening dews for the dry 
heart, and His breathings of hope for the sorrowing; Him always and every- 
where living for our holy trust, do we absolutely need for our repose, and 
wildly wander till we find. 


Surely it is this that the presence of God in the glorified Hu- 
manity of Jesus Christ seeks effectively to bring to us. Therein 
do we have “ Him immediately ; Him in person” — a loving, liv- 
ing human presence, brought before our thought, and into touch 
with our affection. 

The inmost rightness of Dr. Martineau’s thought appears also 
in the clearness of his distinction between God and nature, and 
God and man. As his biographer well says: ‘‘ Mr. Martineau 
never pantheizes; and even the unsuspected tentatives towards 
pantheism, be sure, he will detect and unmask.” With respect 
to nature he could speak thus in one of his polemical discus- 
sions : — 

Nothing can be more misleading than to say that “God is merely a syno- 
nym for nature.” The attributes of nature are birth, growth, and death. 
God can never begin or cease to be; nature is an aggregate of effects. God 
is the universal cause; nature is an assemblage of objects. God is the infinite 
subject of which they are the expression; nature is the organism of intelli- 
gibles. God is the eternal intellect itself. Cut these pairs asunder; take 
away the unchangeable, the causal, the manifesting subject, the originating 
thought, and what is left is indeed “nature,” but, thus bereft and alone, is the 
negation and not the “synonym” of God. : . 


And with respect to man, when replying to one who would 


“merge all inferior causes in one Supreme Cause,” thus confu- 


sing God and man, he says : — 


One thing must not be overwhelmed, even by an invasion of the infinite 
glory. Let all besides perish, if you will, but when you open the windows of 
heaven upon this godless earth, and bring back the sacred flood to swallow 
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up each brute rebellious power, let there be an ark of safety built . . . to 
preserve the human will from annihilation. 

Elsewhere we are told that Dr. Martineau had one argument 
for the freedom of the will which he deemed conclusive, and 
which he could state in three words, “Consciousness declares it.” 

We might add to these striking utterances almost indefinitely, 
but we have given enough to show the weight and soundness of — 
many of the more important conclusions which Dr. Martineau 
reached. Indeed, we often find in him, as shown above, a most 
vigorous antagonist of much of the loose thinking of the day. 
We deeply regret, however, that so earnest a seeker after genuine © 
truth could not have seen that the apparent can and must coexist 
with the real, and in so doing could have saved, as a firm, sure 
basis for his deeper thought, much that an inexorable but one- 
sided logic impelled him to cast aside. 

We would simply add in closing, that any who may wish a 
simple and plainly ingenuous explanation of the cause of the 
estrangement of Harriet Martineau from her brother, will find it 
concisely given in this. volume upon pages 82-87. 


THE Story oF SWEDENBORG’S LiFE.* 


_ We have read this little book with very great interest, and have 
for it only words of earnest commendation. While prepared 
more expressly for the young, it can hardly fail to be attractive to 
old and young alike. The author has succeeded in giving us a 
great deal in a very small space, and in a most pleasing way. 
His concise sketch of Swedenborg’s career, beginning with his 
childhood and youth, and ending with an account of him as “the 
Revelator,” while of necessity brief, is everywhere full of color 
and thoroughly readable. He is especially happy in the clos- 
ing chapter in his vivid portraiture of Swedenborg’s personality. 
Under the title, “‘ A Visit to Swedenborg,” he ingeniously weaves 
together what was told about him by many different people, 
into a connected and attractive story presenting a very living 
and impressive picture of the man and his home. In an ap- 
* Emanuel Swedenborg, the Servant of the Lord. A true story for the young. 

By C. TH. ODHNER. New York: The New-Church Board of Publication, 3 


West Twenty-Ninth Street. 1900. pp.114. Price, extra cloth, gilt, wide 
margin, 75 cents. Plain cloth, 50 cents. 
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pendix the author gives a list of references to the sources of 
his information, which are Dr. Tafel’s “‘ Documents concerning 
Swedenborg.” We are quite sure that many old readers of Swe- 
denborg will find some new things in what is here so carefully 
gathered and so skilfully arranged. 

Another appendix contains a full and attractive digest of what 
Swedenborg was permitted to reveal respecting “Children in 
Heaven.” Prefixed to the volume is an excellent map of the 
southern portion of Sweden and Norway. The work is very 
beautifully illustrated and is altogether a very fine specimen of 
book-making. 


Fact AND FABLE IN PSYCHOLOGY.* 


Tuis book deals, not with the normal conditions of the mind, 
which are the chief concern of modern psychology, but with the 
abnormal, as indicated by such topics as Theosophy, Spiritual- 
ism, Astrology, Christian Science, Hypnotism, Telepathy, The 
Dreams of the Blind. The value of the book is in its presenta- 
tion of the point of view of modern natural science. The author 
says in his preface : — 

The present collection of essays is offered as a contribution towards the 
realization of a sounder interest in, and a more intimate appreciation of, cer- 
tain problems upon which psychology has an authoritative charge to make to 


the public jury. These essays take their stand distinctively upon one side of 
certain issues, and as determinately as the situation seems to warrant, antago- 


nize contrary positions. 


With the pitiless logic of natural science this intention is car- 
ried out. Destructive criticism of frauds and follies is the result. 
Fable in psychology is fearlessly exposed. But when the fact 
side of the problems is reached we are led to realize how little 
psychology can do with them upon the basis of mere natural sci- 
ence. It renders a valuable service in detecting and exposing 
illusions and frauds; it scrutinizes, distinguishes, and describes 
the facts of phenomena; but seems to fail utterly to explain 
them, and reach any solution of the problems involved. It dis- 
* Fact and Fable in Psychology. By JOSEPH JASTROW, Professor of Psychol- 


ogy in the University of Wisconsin. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin, and Company. 1900. pp. 375. Price $2. 
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covers no facts of a spiritual realm operating into the natural, as 
a world of causes within a world of effects. 

Professor Jastrow gives a good sketch of the history of hypno- 
tism ; he points out the transition from mesmerism to the present 
scientific basis of study; he seems to admit the existence of 
wonderful facts and powers in the hypnotic state, which bear 
upon telepathy, clairvoyance, and Christian Science; but all he 
offers in explanation of them is the modern theory of suggestion, 
which itself needs explanation, and which goes very little way in 
accounting for the wonders which are left after all the frauds 
and illusions have been thoroughly sifted out. The author 
scarcely seems to realize this, but to look hopefully to natural 
science and human logic for progress in knowledge, without a 
thought of help from an investigation of spiritual facts as such. 
His closing words to this part of the book are : — 

The recent establishment of hypnotism in its scientific aspects, furnishes 
the proper perspective for the comprehension of its antecedents; it gives con- 
fidence that its future development will incorporate the spirit of present re- 


search, as it will avoid the aberrations of the past; and it gives to the story 
of its vicissitudes a timely pertingnas as well as a psychological significance. 


(page 235.) 


An interesting essay on the Natural History of Analogy fol- 
lows, in which the tendency of the savage to draw false conclu- 
sions from analogies is discussed, and the relation of folk-lore 
and of modern household superstitions to this mental habit is 
pointed out. An essay on The Mind’s Eye shows with good 
illustrations that sight is not largely a physical, but chiefly a men- 
tal process, conditioned by attention and other subjective quali- 
ties which render it especially liable to errors and illusions. A 
careful study of involutary movements and muscle-reading serves 
as a caution against too ready an acceptance of the theory of 
mind-reading. The essay on The Dreams of the Blind contains 
valuable testimony of blind persons, especially of Helen Keller, 
written out at considerable length by herself on a typewriter. 
But we cannot accept the conclusion as proved, that the blind 
have no better enjoyment of sight in their dreams than in their 
waking experiences. The fact that sight is chiefly a mental, not 
physical process, as demonstrated in an earlier essay of the 
book, should give caution in hastening to such conclusions; and 
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the relations of mind upon mind in the realm of spirit which the 
author has tried to explain away and has failed, in his essays on 
telepathy and hypnotism, open up large fields of possibility for 
further investigation. Helen Keller’s account of her dreams is 
full of descriptions of what she sees. She writes : — 

I obtain information [in dreams] in a very curious manner, which it is diffi- 
cult to describe. My mind acts as a sort of mirror, in which faces and land- 
scapes are reflected, and thoughts, which throng unbidden in my brain, des- 
cribe the conversation and the events going on around me. 

I remember a beautiful and striking illustration of the peculiar mode of 
communication I have just mentioned. One night I dreamed that I was ina 
lovely mansion, all built of leaves and flowers. My thoughts declared the 
floor was of green twigs, and the ceiling of pink and white roses. The walls 
were of roses, pinks, hyacinths, and many other flowers, loosely arranged so 
as to make the whole structure wavy and graceful. Here and there I saw an 
opening between the leaves, which admitted the purest air. I learned that the 
flowers were imperishable, and with such a wonderful discovery theiliing my 


“spirit I awoke. (page 354.) 

Who shall say that this was not a real spiritual vision of heav- 
enly things given by the angels, by spiritual thought-transference, 
as truly as any of the visions of the prophets in Holy Writ? 
Elisha prayed that the spiritual eyes of his young disciple might 
be opened, and they were, so that he saw the chariots and horses 
of fire round about his master at Dothan. Natural science can 
know nothing of this; but the church can by Divine Revelation. 
Helen Keller remembers only one dream in which physical sight 
and hearing seemed to be restored, but it would seem from her 
own words that she habitually enjoys in her dreams something of 
spiritual vision. 

The book throughout shows that natural science and Divine 
Revelation must be employed together by psychology in its in- 
vestigations of these problems of the borderland of the natural 
and spiritual worlds. 


A LAWYER’sS VIEW OF THE GosPELs.* 


Tue clearness and rational simplicity of this concise little 
volume, as well as the excellent spirit which everywhere pervades 
it, have very much charmed us. The author does not go beyond 
* The Four Gospels from a Lawyer's Standpoint. By EDMUND H. BENNETT, 


LL. D. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1899. pp. 58. 
Price, 75 cents. | 
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the letter of the Gospels, and while he nowhere fails to deal rev- 
erently with it, he faithfully, and we may add, effectively, applies 
to it the same tests which an honest, sagacious lawyer would 
apply to court testimony. 

The subject of the monograph — which was originally prepared 
and given as a lecture, and published after the author’s death — 
is presented under four divisions, with a brief general introduc- 
tion. These are: I. Peculiarities of Each Gospel. II. Con- 
firmations in the Gospels. III. Variations in the Gospels. IV. 
_ Inconsistencies in the Gospels. 

A few extracts will best show the quality and value of the 
argument used. In the introduction occurs the following — 
illustration : — 


A few years ago, while writing an historical address for ene of our Massa-. 
chusetts cities, I came across, in a newspaper file of the Revolutionary period, 
a letter, or what purported to bea letter, written from that place, giving an 
account of a meeting held there, in 1774, and a copy of some patriotic resolu- 
tions passed thereat. The writer of that letter, if there ever was one, had 
long been dead ; all the persons said to have taken part in that meeting were 
also gone; the printer and publisher . . . had likewise vanished from the 
earth; there was no person living who could make oath or testify that such 
an occurrence actually took place. But yet I had no hesitation in adopting 
the account as genuine, and using it as an established event in the history of 
that town. . . . What would have been my joy and confidence had I found 
four such letters, in four different papers, written by four different persons, 
giving an aecount of the same transaction? And although in a close com- 
parison of these four accounts some variations should have been found as to 
the particulars of that event, would that overthrow all belief in the truthful- 
ness of the accounts? Nay, would it not rather furnish stronger proof of 
their integrity? Had all four accounts been exactly alike, the suspicion would 
have been irresistible that one was copied from the other, or that all were 
taken from one and the same original. But substantial uniformity with cir- 
cumstantial variety is one of the surest tests of truth in all historical narra- 
tives. 


In speaking of the “ Peculiarities of each Gospel,” we have 
this with respect to the Gospel of Matthew : — 


He, and he alone, records the circumstance of Jesus paying tribute to the 
tax-collector of Capernaum (xvii. 24-27). . . . Why should Matthew be more 
likely to mention this particular fact than any other evangelist? When we 
remember that he was himself a tax-gatherer, and therefore especially inter- 
ested in and observant of anything relating to his own profession, the answer 
is obvious. So again, Matthew informs us (xxvii. 66) that after Jesus’ burial, 
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the Jews went and made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone and setting a 
watch.” How does it happen that Matthew alone mentions that fact? We 
must remember that the people of Judea . . . were oppressively taxed under 
the Roman dominion, and that excessive taxation often leads to evasion, cun- 


* ning, and fraud by the taxpayer; and to increased vigilance, caution, and 


close scrutiny on the part of the collector. Accustomed, therefore, to sus- 
pect fraud and evasion, Matthew would naturally be the most likely to notice 
and record a fact which tended to show that in so important an event decep- 
tion had been carefully guarded against. Would a man forging the four 
Gospels remember that he must make Matthew state these facts, and care- 
fully make all the other historians omit them ? 


Treating of Luke, he says: — 


In St. Luke’s descriptions of miraculous cures, the natural and genuine 
character of his Gospel clearly appears. Thus while the others simply speak 
of Christ as “healing a leper,” and of curing a man who had “a withered 
hand,” Luke says the first was “/u// of leprosy,” and that it was the right 
hand of the last which was withered. Again, the others say Peter’s wife’s 
mother lay “sick of a fever,” but Luke writes that she “was taken with a 
great fever.” In the account of the healing of the centurion’s servant, 
Matthew simply says the servant “ was sick of the palsy,” but Luke with more 
fulness records that “he was sick and ready to die.” So in the healing of the 
daughter of Jairus, Matthew merely states that her father addressed our. 
Saviour thus: “ My daughter is even now dead; but come and lay thy hand 
upon her, and she shall live. And Jesus took her by the hand and the maid 
arose.” But Luke with more minuteness and tenderness of feeling tells us 
that Jairus “ fell down at Jesus’ feet, and besought him that he would come 
into his house ; for he had only one daughter about twelve years of age, and 
she lay a dying. . . . And Jesus took her by the hand and called, saying, 
Maid, arise. And her spirit came again, and she arose straightway.”.. . 
Now why this more accurate observation and description by Luke of every 
circumstance of disease and of mental and physical suffering than can be 
found in any other historian of the same events? . . . Turn to Colossians 
(iv. 14) and you have the answer, where Paul, writing to the Colossians, 
closes his letter thus: “ Luke, the beloved physician, and Demas greet you.” 
Did the forger of Luke’s Gospel conspire with the forger of Paul’s Epistle, 
the one to put into Luke’s mouth words which a physician would naturally 
utter, but without intimating that he was a physician, and the other simply to 


call him a physician without giving any circumstances indicating it? 


We will quote a single passage further which appears under, 
** Inconsistencies in the Gospels,” referring to the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes performed at Bethsaida. 


This miracle furnishes a striking proof of the harmony and consistency of 
the Gospels, while using language apparently inconsistent. Thus Luke says 
(ix. 14) that the multitude sat down, in companies of about fifty each, whereas 
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another asserts that they sat down “ by hundreds.” . . . How could these two 
expressions be true. Easily enough. If they sat one hundred in the front 
row and fifty rows deep, would there be any contradiction in the two state- 
ments? Would that not be a literal compliance with the words of Mark 
(vi. 40), namely: “ They sat down in ranks, by hundreds avd fifties.” How 
many would that be? Fifty times one hundred is five thousand; and there- 
fore John, without saying anything of the manner of their arrangement or 
the order of their seats, simply says (vi. 10): “So the men sat down, in num- 
ber about five thousand.” Each writer uses different words, but all the state- 
ments harmonize and blend in one consistent whole. 


It is quite true that in the light of the teachings of the New 
Church we may discern deeper reasons than these for the diver- 
sities of the four Gospels, but this is not at all inconsistent with 
a recognition in them of the individuality of their human authors. 
If these wrote intelligently, each must have written from his own 
point of view, and each must have impressed himself — his own 
position and peculiarities — upon his work. But this fact would 
in no way prevent the Divine Providence from making use of the 
work thus wrought in human freedom as a vehicle of truths and 
perfections of a higher kind. Nor does the satisfaction which 
we find in recognizing ‘an interior unity in the Gospel narratives 
forbid our sharing in the work and pleasure of those who are 
reverently seeking to harmonize the statements of the letter. 

We heartily commend, therefore, both the purpose and the 
method of this simple and earnestly-written little book. 


NOTES ON THE GOSPEL OF MARK.* 


As its full title would imply, this is not a scholarly commentary | 
for general use, but a special work prepared for an immediate 
purpose. In his preface the author says : — 

The effort throughout has been to assist in the preparation of children, 
eight years old and upwards, for local examinations, and to provide matter 
for lessons in a convenient form for the use of teachers in their noble work. 

The notes are mainly occupied, as we should expect they would 
be, with the literal sense, which is commented upon very fully. 
Under the title of “‘ Remarks,” however, there occur frequent 
paragraphs giving the spiritual meaning of parts of the text for 
the benefit of older pupils. These, or at least many of them, 


* Practical Notes on the Gospel of Mark. For use in Sunday-schools. By 
EDWARD SEDDON. London: James Speirs. 1901. pp. 239. Price, $1.00. 
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impress us as somewhat stereotyped and lacking in simplicity. 
On the other hand, under the heading, “ Meanings of Words,” 
the attempt to simplify seems to be carried to an extreme. To 
define “toiling” as “laboring,” “entered” as ‘went into,” 
“rowing” as “working with oars,” “contrary” as “against,” 
“villages” as “small towns,” etc., appears needless for any use 
which the book would be likely to subserve. Among these 
“meanings of words,” also, we find one definition which awakens 
with us something more than surprise. The meaning of “ Bap- 
tist ’ — used in the expression “John the Baptist” — is given 
as “‘one who believes in baptism (strictly) by immersion.” 

But despite their minor defects these “ Notes” can hardly fail 
to be helpful in the hands of a judicious teacher or reader. As 
an illustration of the general character of the “ Comments,” we 
quote the following upon the request of the sons of Zebedee to 


sit upon the Lord’s right and left hand in His kingdom (Chap. x. 
35-40) 

James and John. — With them was their mother Salome, who asked the same 
favor on their behalf. She uttered her request with bended knee (MarTT. 
xx. 20), in an act of worship. Grant unto us.— There are still many who are 
so wanting in humility that they would desire the best places. Sitting on the 
right hand and on the left is a Jewish form of expression for being next to 
the king in honor. 

We can.— They did not understand their own question. The same selfish- 
ness that prompted the question was capable of answering “ we can.” James 
was the first martyr of the Apostolic band (AcTs xii. 2); John had strength 
to bear bereavement, first of his brother, then of the other Apostles; he also 
bore some years of loneliness and exile in the Isle of Patmos (Rev. i. 9); 
and he died last of the Apostles, as James did first. These were at that time 
considered evidences of integrity in religion, and some of them are still sim- 
ilarly estimated. Zhe cup that / drink of. — Their thoughts were of honors, 
high places, and thrones; His were of suffering, then victory, and finally 
triumph over every foe of mankind; and His baptism was peculiar, as de- 
scribed in LUKE xii. 50: “I have a baptism to be baptised with, and how am 
I straitened till it be accomplished!” This baptism was the complete as- 
sumption of His Divinity. /s not mine to give.—“ To give” here means to 
give as in mere favor, and spiritual gifts are not so bestowed; they can only 
be conferred on those prepared to receive them; for the verse truly reads 

-thus : “ But to sit on my right hand and on my left is not mine to give except 
to those for whom it is prepared.” 


That the work appears in very neat, attractive, and convenient 
form, hardly need be said, as this is uniformly true of Mr. Speirs’s 
publications. 
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